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Chapter I 

"WILL YOU MARRY ME?'' 



" Now, listen to me if you will be sensible 
for a minute." 

The man opened his mouth to speak. She 
checked him with a gesture. 

"You really think you love me?" she ask- 
ed, half mockingly. 

"You know I adore you, Laura. You 
know I—" 

She stopped him again. 

"Jack, you are quite the silliest man in 
the world." 

The man's passion blazed out. " Silly 1 
because I love you. Yes, Fm a fool to let 
you play with me as you have been doing 
for the last six months. And now that you 
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are going away and I ask whether you will 
be my wife you tell me that — " 

" If that is the way you feel, I wonder that 
you condescend to honor me," the girl said, 
coldly. Then her mood changed. She came 
a step nearer to the man who was pleading, 
put her hand on his shoulder, and said : 

"I will—" 

"Will you marry me?" he broke out, im- 
petuously. 

"Oh, Jack, why won't you let me finish?" 
she asked with a laugh. " I will let you ask 
me this same question a year from to-day, if 
you care to," and she looked at him with a 
tantalizing smile which made his blood tingle. 

His face was the picture of despair. " You 
mean that you won't say ' yes ' to-day?" 

"How clever you are!" she replied, mock- 
ingly; "how quickly you catch my meaning ! 
No wonder the army is so proud of you." 
But a year is so long." 
Exactly twelve months, or fifty-two weeks, 
or three hundred and sixty -five days, or — 
how many hours is it. Jack? You are strong 
on mathematics, you know." 

The man laughed. "What a heartless 
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*<Will You Marry Me?" 

witch you are. I ought to be furiously an- 
gry ; I ought to stand on my dignity ; I sup- 
pose I really ought to go and never see you 
again. But, Laura, dear/' and the voice was 
soft and pleading, " there are eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty hours in a year — 
and the hours are so very long when Fm not 
with you. Couldn't you make it six months?" 

A decisive shake of her head was the an- 
swer. 

"Will you compromise? The 23d of Sep- 
tember is my birthday; that's more than six 
months and not quite a year. Give me my 
answer on my birthday." 

"I suppose I shall have to, if I want any 
peace. Let me see — this is the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. But remember, this doesn't mean that 
Fm engaged to you, or that I have prom- 
ised to say ' yes. ' On the 23d of September, 
and not before — remember that — if you care 
to, you may ask me again, and if you don't 
get the answer you want, you are not to 
blame me. You may write to me occasion- 
ally, and if your letters are interesting enough, 
and have something else in them besides tell- 
ing me that you do nothing but think of me, 
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rU answer them. Now, Jack, you really 
must go. I've got a thousand things to do, 
and I haven't packed a thing.'' 

Won't you let me kiss you?" he asked. 
Do you really want to?" 

For answer he put his arms around her 
and kissed her — kissed her on her lips and on 
her throat and her neck; kissed her with the 
passion of a man who holds in his arms all 
that the world can give him; but while she 
let him put his kisses on her lips, she gave 
none in return. He would have held her 
there forever, but she freed herself and looked 
at him with heightening color, a tantalizing 
smile about her mouth, a mouth which had 
made more than one man long to feel her lips 
against his. 

"You must go. Jack," she said. 

He stood irresolute for a minute — she knew 
what was passing in his mind — and then he 
went without having again kissed her. 
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Chapter II 

WENTWORTH ENTERS THE CABINET 

It was the 27th of February. Deighton, 
which aspired to be the metropolis of the 
West, was more certain than ever that its 
star of destiny had risen. It had been proud 
of its railways and its packing-houses and 
its wealth, but to-day there was an addition- 
al reason for pride. For the first time in the 
history of the State, it was to send to Wash- 
ington a member of the cabinet, a resident 
and native-born citizen of Deighton. 

A new President had been elected. He ar- 
rived in Washington on the 26th of February, 
with his cabinet completed with the exception 
of the Interior Department. A distinguished 
Western lawyer, with claims on his party for 
services rendered in the campaign, had been 
provisionally selected. Unfortunately the 
senior Senator from his State was his im- 
placable enemy. This Senator was one of 
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the leaders in the Senate, a man of iron de- 
termination, whose enmity a President might 
well fear. An hour after the President-elect 
had reached his hotel the Senator called. 
After the usual conventionalities, he came at 
once to the point. 

"Is it true, Mr. President," he asked, "that 
General Faulkner is to be Secretary of the 
Interior?" 

The President-elect was noted for his suav- 
ity and conciliation. "Never trouble about 
your friends, but always take care of your 
enemies," was one of his political maxims. 
He hesitated, he looked at the iron jaw of his 
questioner, and then he made as direct an 
answer as it was in his nature to make, as 
he said: 

" I had thought somewhat of tendering the 
appointment to General Faulkner." 

"Mr. President," said the Senator, "I am 
a loyal party man. I am making no threats, 
but I wish to say to you, with all due respect, 
that if you consider it essential to appoint 
General Faulkner to the Interior Department, 
I shall oppose his confirmation, and I shall 
oppose every other nomination you may send 
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to us while I am a member of the Senate, and 
I say this with extreme reluctance/' 

The President-elect took up a pen-holder 
and looked at it. ''Will you suggest a 
name?" he asked, in his blandest tones. 

"I have no suggestion to make/' the Sen- 
ator replied. "I have no candidate and no 
favorite; I have an enemy to remember.'' 

'' What is the cause of the trouble between 
you and General Faulkner?" 

The Senator hesitated for a moment. "It 
is an unpleasant matter to discuss/' he said. 
''It dates back twenty years, when he was 
all-powerful in the State and I was poor and 
struggling; when, because I married a girl 
who was poor and worked for her living, he 
and his wife insulted us; and as fortune 
changed and I became possessed of some in- 
fluence and he ceased to be a power, he and 
his wife grew more malignant. It was a 
wrong which I can neither forgive nor for- 
get." 

The President-elect rose. He was the per- 
sonification of serene good -humor. "Gen- 
eral Faulkner will not be asked to enter the 
cabinet," he said, in his quietest tones. 
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The news that Faulkner would not be a 
member of the cabinet quickly spread. It 
reached the ears of Senator Rockford, whose 
seat was threatened by Wentworth's candi- 
dacy. Rockf ord feared Wentworth as a pos- 
sible rival, but if Wentworth could be shelved 
by a seat in the cabinet, Rockford felt as- 
sured of a re-election and another six years' 
lease of power. Without delay he went 
to the President-elect and suggested Went- 
worth's name, dwelling much on his learn- 
ing, his unimpeachable character, and his 
piety. The President-elect had been a poli- 
tician from the days of his youth; he knew 
only too well all the tricks of the politician's 
craft, and he was not easily fooled. " A man 
of his great ability would be an ornament to 
the Senate," he said, unctuously. Rockford 
was visibly embarrassed, but he brightened 
up when the President-elect added that he 
would give serious consideration to the sug- 
gestion, and the next day he sent for Rock- 
ford and told him he would be pleased to 
have Wentworth accept the Interior Depart- 
ment portfolio. 

Sidney Ernest Wentworth accepted the ap- 
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pointment, as he had accepted everything else 
— placidly and without emotion. 

Wentworth was an average American, and 
a trifle more lucky than his fellows — a com- 
monplace, matter-of-fact, plodding man. He 
had never enjoyed the luxury of an illusion. 
His father left him a comfortable legal prac- 
tice and some real estate constantly increas- 
ing in value. He went into politics and rep- 
resented his district in the Legislature, where 
he made no speeches, but gained a reputa- 
tion for wisdom. An accident made him 
Governor. When his term expired as Gov- 
ernor — and as Governor he did nothing which 
reflected either honor or disgrace on the State 
— he went back to his law-office. He was 
fairly well off, he was mentally and physical- 
ly vigorous, and he was only fifty-two. 

Amelia Wentworth, his wife — ^without whose 
advice he had never taken any important step 
— was as a woman exactly what her hus- 
band was as a man. She v^as hard-headed, 
sensible, practical, saving. When she mar- 
ried Sidney Wentworth she effaced her iden- 
tity as a woman and became a wife. That 
word, in her philosophy of life, meant, as it 
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does to so many American women of her 
class, that no other man existed except her 
husband. To have admitted that she found 
pleasure in some other man's society would 
have seemed to her as immoral and disloyal 
as to have openly craved their love or ad- 
miration. Her love for her husband was a 
steady flame — it never burned with all-con- 
suming heat, and it never flickered. She was 
never troubled bv doubts or fears or desires. 
The divorce court and domestic unhappiness 
were as foreign to her comprehension as the 
binomial theorem. She was happy with 
her husband and he was happy with her. 
Why could not other men and women be 
equally happy? And if they were not it 
was their own fault, and they were entitled 
neither to mercy nor pity. Her husband, 
her home, and her child were all that made 
her life. 

So that when Wentworth consulted his 
wife about his appointment in Washing- 
ton she urged him to accept, because it 
would make him happy — because, also, of 
the social advantages it would offer to their 
daughter Laura. 
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Chapter III 

LAURA 

Laura Olive Wentworth was neither 

her mother nor her father. American par- 
ents are notoriously indulgent, especially 
when they have an only daughter, and when 
Laura announced her determination to finish 
her education at Vassar, Wentworth and his 
wife made no objection. The Wentworths 
were a collateral branch of the more famous 
Wentworths of Boston and New York; the 
former distinguished for their literary attain- 
ments, the latter for their wealth and promi- 
nence in society. The Western Wentworths 
had little communication with their Eastern 
kin, but an occasional letter passed between 
them. Amy Wentworth, the daughter of the 
head of the New York branch, was at Vas- 
3ar, which probably had some influence on 
Laura's determination. 
At Vassar Laura acquired some knowledge 
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which was useful and a great deal which she 
could have well dispensed with. She picked 
up a smattering of Latin, French, and Ger- 
man; she developed her music and singing, < 
for which she had a natural ability; she 
studied drawing and touched the fringe of 
EngUsh literature. She was not a student; 
she was too bright and too pretty for that. 
She was made much of by her cousin Amy 
and the other girls, and while it lasts there 
is nothing more ardent than the love of one 
young girl for another. She made many 
friends. 

They were girls who had been surrounded 
with all the advantages of wealth from their 
infancy, who, at an age when English or 
French girls would still be in the school- 
room or the convent and pretend absolute 
ignorance no matter how much they really 
knew, were proud of their superficial knowl- 
edge of their one little paragraph in the great 
volume of life. Intelligent, adaptable, and 
keenly intuitive, full of fun and humor, and 
aware of her own power, Laura Wentworth 
left Vassar, before graduating, the most fas- 
cinating and elusive of all created things — 
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an American girl; and there is nothing quite 
so fascinating and quite so delightfully un- 
certain as an American girl who, in addi- 
tion to her beauty, has intelligence and char- 
acter. 

The mystery of woman no man may know, 
not even if he has the wisdom of Solomon and 
the life of a Methuselah in which to apply 
his knowledge; but of all the feminine enig- 
mas the American is the greatest. You may 
count with some show of reason on what an 
English or a French girl will do — education, 
class, and environment are the key to con- 
duct in a certain sense, but the subtlety and 
quickness and will of the American girl defy 
all calculation. 

Amy's parents went abroad and persuaded 
the Wentworths to allow Laura to join them. 
They spent more than a year in Europe. They 
met many people worth knowing, both men 
and women. Laura was made much of. She 
was very beautiful. In describing her to a 
friend. Amy had once said : " Pretty? Why, 
she is so pretty that when she enters a crowd- 
ed street-car old men get up to give her a seat 
and women look at her,"" and as she was 
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talking about New York men and women, 
what higher compUment could she have 
paid? 

The girl was tall and slight, with brown 
hair, a mouth which her girl friends thought 
too large to be beautiful, but with a droop 
so pathetic that men considered it her best 
feature, and eyes which were neither blue 
nor gray nor hazel, but which were blue or 
gray or hazel according to her mood. And 
she was a girl of many moods — capricious, 
loving, affectionate, sympathetic, emotional, 
cold, hard, selfish, cynical, calculating, ac- 
cording to the whim of the moment. The 
man to whom she was the Laura of his ideal 
at night found her a totally different Laura 
the next afternoon. Then she had been both 
a frank . and sympathetic companion ; later 
she was reserved and indifferent. Men won- 
dered and were stimulated to penetrate the 
mystery, but to no purpose. It was her man- 
ner as much as her beauty which attracted 
them — a manner as indefinable as the girl 
herself. 

Before she had been six months in Europe 
—she was then only twenty — three men had 
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proposed to her — the heir to an English earl- 
dom, a French count, and an Italian mar- 
quis. She had laughingly rejected them. A 
cabinet minister, a grandfather, had shown 
her respectful admiration, and a major-gen- 
eral, with a young and jealous wife, had 
turned his command out one very hot day 
because she had expressed a desire to see 
a parade. 

Her feelings and sympathies could be 
easily aroused, but up to that time no man 
had stirred her passion, and as quickly as 
her interest had been excited in a person or 
thing, with equal quickness did she lose it. 

She was capable of doing and being much, 
of making a great sacrifice, of suffering, of 
heroism, if the depths of her nature, which 
she herself did not even suspect, were touch- 
ed. She dimly realized that she was selfish, 
and except for the momentary regret which 
it sometimes produced when she knew it 
caused pain, she made no attempt to care 
less for herself and more for others. She 
often reproached herself with being hard- 
hearted and incapable of loving, but that 
was because she did not know herself. How 
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well she could love would depend on whether 
her love was ever aroused. 

She was one of those few women who, with 
all their grace and beauty, with all their 
power to fascinate men and inspire in them 
the most ardent passion and the deepest de- 
votion, are women only in name until the 
supreme moment arrives. To some of them 
it never comes. Some of them go through 
life, they marry, they bear children, and nei- 
ther their husbands nor they nor any one 
else know what they might have been had 
the divine touch fallen on them. 

Laura's future would depend on her hus- 
band. If she married the one man who 
could enslave her body and soul, who would 
become a part of her, whom she could re- 
spect and admire and fear, who would al- 
ways be enough of an enigma to keep her 
interest aroused, who would be clever enough 
not to make her feel too absolutely sure of 
his possession (no matter how much he loved 
her), and who would have almost a woman's 
intuition to understand her mood for the time 
being, she would make him as well as her- 
self happy, and she would accomplish great 
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things. But if she married the wrong man, 
she would become simply a commonplace 
woman, dissatisfied with herself and life, 
and always longing for something which 
was never to be obtained. 

Returning from Europe still heart-whole, 
she went back to Deighton. She had many 
admirers and suitors. She was the centre of 
a lively circle of young people. Her educa- 
tion and her experience of life had made her 
extremely cynical, and she was especially 
cynical about marriage. To her marriage 
was a state which a girl could not escape, 
but which was to be deferred as long as 
possible. She seldom shared her thoughts 
with others, but occasionally they flashed 
out. Bridesmaid to a girl with whom she had 
grown up, she said to her one intimate friend, 
Helen Hunt : '' Violet has lost a lover to find 
a husband — ^and lovers are so much nicer!" 
and on another occasion, when some of her 
friends were discussing a new engagement, 
she said : ''Love is delightful until it is trans- 
formed into marriage, and then it becomes 
commonplace.'' 

But these were rare moods. She realized 
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that her views of life were not popular, and 
that it was foolish to parade them before peo- 
ple who could not understand them. And 
that, perhaps, more than anything else, was 
the reason why life seemed so unsatisfactory 
and purposeless; it was a riddle which she 
could not read. No one of the people among 
whom she lived understood her — her parents 
least of all. They gave her all that she 
wanted in the way of clothes and money 
and amusement, and having done that, they 
thought they had done all. 

It was the same with the men of her ac- 
quaintance. They made love to her, they 
paid her compliments, they gave her books 
and flowers and candy, but they were all 
the same, all superficial; none of them could 
strike the one chord which would set the note 
of passion vibrating, which would transform 
the girl into a woman and bring out all that 
was best in her. Once or twice, when a new 
man had been brought to her, she thought 
— ^and hoped — that this was to be the one to 
work the miracle, but there was always the 
same disillusionment in the end. It was a 
great trial to her mother, to whom marriage 
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was not only the happiest but the only proper 
state for woman. She had given more than 
one young man encouragement, but Laura's 
will was not to be influenced by her mother. 
"Some of these days I shall marry/' she 
said to her mother one day, after she had 
rejected the seventh suitor for her hand. " I 
suppose I shall have to, but I hope it won't 
be until I am thirty." And her mother, 
knowing the futility of argument, sighed 
and said nothing. 

The honor which had so unexpectedly 
come to Deighton was soon known to her 
citizens. It was of sufficient importance for 
the Deighton Times to issue an extra. Lieu- 
tenant John Wright, killing an idle half-hour 
at the club, heard the news and realized all 
that it meant to him and acted without de- 
lay. For the seventeenth time he asked 
Laura to be his wife. 

It was the psychological moment for 
Wright. The excitement, the knowledge 
that she was now in a class quite apart 
from the other girls in her set, and the 
thought that she was so soon to sever the 
old ties, made Laura soft and yielding. Had 
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nothing occurred to break the even monot- 
ony of her life, she would have said, as she 
had said sixteen times before, "no'' to his 
proposal, and continued to make him mis- 
erable. She was not sure that she loved 
him; she was quite sure that she was in 
no hurry to be his or any other man's wife, 
and yet, when he pleaded, she gave him her 
conditional promise. It caused her no thrill. 
It brought no feeling of contentment. She 
had allowed him to kiss her, and his kisses 
were on her mouth, but not in her heart. 
It seemed to be hopeless to escape from mar- 
riage, and of all the men she knew she pre- 
ferred Wright. He was a good-looking, 
clean, manly fellow of seven - and - twenty, 
whose father had been a soldier before him. 
He had been introduced to her by a brother 
officer of the little army post at Deighton, 
and had at first struggled against the girl's 
fascination. Laura quickly divined the re- 
straint under which he held himself; it was 
a novel thing to her to meet a man who de- 
nied himself the pleasure of telling his love. 
But it was inevitable that Jack Wright 
should be brought to her feet at last. And 
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now, on the seventeenth occasion of his pro- 
posing, she had accepted him — conditionally. 

Ah, well 1 A husband was, in the scheme 
of things, a necessary evil, and Jack Wright 
would, perhaps, be less of an evil than some 
other man. If she married him she would 
be loyal to him, and she might find that mar- 
riage improved on acquaintance. It was, she 
admitted to herself, a curious and unsatisfac- 
tory frame of mind for a girl of her age to 
be in. She struggled against it ; she tried to 
think of her lover and feel the same passion 
for him which he felt for her, but the attempt 
was useless, and the thought that she was 
not irrevocably bound gave her more delight 
than the knowledge that to one man she was 
everything. 

And so it came about that on this 27th day 
of February Laura was looking forward to 
the new life in Washington, and Jack Wright 
saw a new life before him — the life when 
Laura shoidd be a part of his. 
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Chapter IV 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

"How did you enjoy the ambassadors' 
ball?" 

"Immensely." 

How I envy you!" 

Why, pray?" 

Balls and my enjoyment of them parted 
company — well, I won't tell you how many 
years ago," the girl broke off, with a laugh. 
The new President had been in office ten 
days. Laura Wentworth, who for the first 
time in her life had been at an ambassadors' 
ball, and found herself one of the most ad- 
mired girls of the evening, was sitting, the 
morning following the ball, in Edith Ches- 
ter's room. Edith Chester was the daughter 
of the new Secretary of State. Robert Ches- 
ter, her father, had for many years been 
one of the leaders of the Senate. His wife 
died when Edith was a baby, and father 
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and daughter became the most inseparable 
of companions. When she was old enough 
to be in society she took charge of her 
father's house, and surprised him one day 
by asking him to explain an economic ques- 
tion which was the burning issue of the hour. 
Thinking that the inquiry was prompted by 
mere curiosity, he put his explanation in 
the most elementary language, closing his 
little lecture with a quotation from a distin- 
guished French economist. She challenged 
the accuracy of the quotation, and when her 
father heard her with amazement and asked 
her what she knew of such an unfeminine 
topic as political economy, she shyly admit- 
ted that she had studied it at school, and that 
she had read every speech he had made in 
the Senate or elsewhere. Even then he did 
not guess the extent of her knowledge. 

From that day Edith was a friend even 
more than a daughter. She had a mind re- 
markable for its analytical qualities, which, 
had she been a man, would have made her 
celebrated as a lawyer or distinguished as a 
philosopher. Her father came to respect her 
judgment and to fear her. He had said that 
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she was his severest critic, and he always 
read his speeches to her before they were de- 
hvered. Her position admitted her into the 
best society both in Washington and New 
York (the Chesters were Knickerbocker stock, 
and sufficiently well off to live in comfort), 
but she refused more invitations than she ac- 
cepted, and was looked upon by her friends 
as unapproachable and somewhat haughty. 
Few people called her pretty, but she had a 
face which reflected character and intellect, 
and lustrous brown eyes — eyes so deep and 
full of expression, which told so much of 
their owner's soul to any one capable of 
reading them, that they would have made a 
much plainer face distinguished from the or- 
dinary, and many girls noted for their good 
looks envied Edith the possession of those 
eyes. More than one man had been pierced 
by them, especially those who had a thought 
above golf or society small talk. None, ap- 
parently, had made more than a passing im- 
pression, which was at times disturbing to 
her aunt, who was her chaperon, and her 
father, who would like to have seen her hap- 
pily married. The girl rarely formed new 
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friendships, but she had conceived a great 
affection for Laura Wentworth, and she was 
acting as her mentor and introducing her 
into the mysteries of Washington society. 

"You talk as if you were very old/' said 
Laura. "I don't think you are much older 
than I am." 

How old are you?" Edith asked. 
Twenty-three." 

You innocent infant. I am twenty-seven, 
but I feel as if I might be one hundred and 
twenty-seven. May I be a trifle biographi- 
cal? You see, father was first elected to 
the House when I was a wee bit of a girl, 
and he served his country with such fidelity 
and intelligence that a grateful State sent 
him to the Senate. Since then, except the 
time I have spent in Europe and in visiting 
in New York and Boston and Philadelphia, 
I have lived in Washington and seen and 
heard a good many things which I was sup- 
posed to know nothing about. It's rather 
good fun to be a. Senator's daughter, if your 
father is a member of the privy council." 
''The privy council? I never heard of it." 
Edith laughed. " I don't suppose you ever 
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did, nor must any one else. It is a name 
father and I have invented. You see, it's this 
way : Congress is like a big school, and in a 
school there are lots of boys, and only a few 
lead. In the House the Speaker and the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
and one or two others are the bosses, but the 
House doesn't count for much, and does what 
the Senate wants. In the Senate every man 
thinks he is a boss, but really they do what 
a few men tell them to — generally not more 
than half a dozen — and these father and I 
call the privy council. When a Senator be- 
comes a member of the privy council he is 
at the top; he's such a big man that even 
the President has to be very nice to him. 
But oh, dear," and Edith sighed, ''we are no 
longer privy councillors; we are just ordi- 
nary members of the cabinet." 

''But I thought it was a great honor to 
be a member of the cabinet," said Laura. 

"So it is — immense, if you read the coun- 
try newspapers; but we know differently in 
Washington. A Senator has power, but the 
member of the cabinet must do what the 
President tells him. If a Senator doesn't 
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like the President, he can make things un- 
pleasant for him in the Senate, but if a mem- 
ber of the cabinet disagrees with the Presi- 
dent, he has to leave the cabinet, and no 
one has ever a word of sympathy for him. 
In Washington we always face the rising 
Sim and turn our backs when it sets. We 
have no use for the man who was; it is only 
the man who is that concerns us." 

" Then why did your father leave the Sen- 
ate?" 

" The President asked him to be Secretary 
of State, and as he was getting just a trifle 
tired of Congress, and there will be some im- 
portant diplomatic questions to be considered 
by this administration, father, who has al- 
ways been fond of diplomacy, was glad to 
make the change. I am not sorry. It makes 
me the 'premier girl' of the administration." 
Is that another sort of privy councillor?" 
Not exactly. Father is the 'premier,' 
which sounds grand and means nothing, 
and as the President is a widower and has 
no family, and father is also a widower, his 
daughter will take precedence over every 
other woman except the wife of the Vice- 
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President, who is an invalid and rarely goes 
into society. At least that is the way the 
newspapers have settled it, and according 
to these same newspapers the wives of all 
the members of the cabinet are already deadly 
jealous (your mother included), and I am to 
be set down in my proper place. But we 
need not bother about that. You and I are 
the only girls in the cabinet, so we must stick 
together and have all the fun we can." 

"You can count me in on that. Tell me 
something about the life in Washington and 
the people ; I feel as if I had so much to learn, 
and as I'm from the West, I'm sure to make 
a lot of bad breaks." 

Edith looked at her critically for a min- 
ute. "I don't think you need have much 
fear/' she said. "A girl of my age doesn't 
usually gush over another girl, but I sup- 
pose you know that you are extremely pretty 
and have an ' air ' which will make you much 
admired by the diplomatic corps." 

Laura blushed with evident pleasure. 

''How pretty you look when you blush!" 
Edith said, with genuine admiration. " But 
you mustn't do it. A girl's blushes are like 
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her thoughts — only one man must know 
them. About the life. It's made up of call- 
ing and teas and dinners — and dances; and 
I am still young enough to enjoy a dance — 
with the right man. Calling is a bore, but 
you canH help it; teas are a little better, and 
dinners all depend on the man who takes 
you in." 

"I should think there must be a lot of 
jolly girls/' Laura interrupted. 

"There are some nice girls and some un- 
pleasant women in Washington society. 
There is Mrs. Campbell Stafford, for in- 
stance. She is a widow, but who Mr. Camp- 
bell Stafford was I never heard and I am 
sure no one else ever did. She goes every- 
where; she even has a pew at St. John's. 
Did you ever hear the Lincoln story about 
St. John's? A man went to him who want- 
ed a commission in the army. He had en- 
dorsements from members of the cabinet 
and every one else. President Lincoln look- 
ed them over and told him that they were 
too good to waste on a mere army commis- 
sion; he ought to use them to get a pew 
at St. John's." 
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Laura laughed. "I see/' she said; "a 
sort of God's privy council," she demurely 
added. 

"rm shocked," Edith replied, but she 
didn't look it. "I wonder if I dare tell that 
to father?" she said, reflectively. "The 
people, oh, the people, where shall I com- 
mence, and which will you have first — men 
or women?" 

" Place aux hommes, of course," said Laura, 
promptly. 

" Naturally, and especially in Washington. 
You can divide the men into two classes — 
those you want to and can't marry, and 
those you can marry and won't." 

Why?" asked Laura, with interest. 

Because in Washington the nice men, 
the men with brains and ideas, are all so 
foolish as to have married before they met 
you." 

How about the unmarried ones?" 

Boys, mostly," Edith replied, contemptu- 
ously. ''Sons of Senators, youngsters in the 
army and navy who think they are the whole 
show without the band, and the stupidest 
things imaginable are the products of the 
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two academies until they have had their 
conceit knocked out of them; and diplomatic 
attaches, who think that every American girl 
is theirs for the asking." 

"I like foreigners/' interrupted Laura, de- 
cisively. 

"So do I/' said Edith, ''at least some of 
them, but you will notice that the youthful 
diplomat generally comes to America with 
the idea of marrying a rich girl. When a 
diplomat arrives at plenipotentiary age, and 
by that time he usually has the gout, he has 
become interesting — and married. There are 
exceptions; there is — I shall have to go 
through the list in order : 

"Exhibit No. i. — General Shrington, age 
uncertain, also temper. Married, but still 
youthful. Devoted to every d&mtante, but 
fickle. Fond of kissing girls; says he is old 
enough to be their father. Gets sentimen- 
tal after his third glass of champagne and 
foolish with his fourth. About that time 
his wife usually sounds the retreat and the 
general executes a rear -guard movement. 
Silly old man," she added, viciously. 

"Exhibit No. 2. — His excellency. Baron 
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Raygen, the Transylvanian minister. Bach- 
elor, thirty -five, good-looking, fascinating. 
Will probably marry before he is transferred 
to another post. Brilliant, but insincere. 
Beware of him." 

"Why?" 

"Because you are the sort of girl to take 
his fancy, and whatever you do, Laura, 
don't marry a foreigner." 
Why not?" 

How many American girls who have 
married foreigners are happy? I could name 
a dozen of my acquaintance, and eleven of 
them, I venture to say, regret it. Somehow 
or other the American girl is so different from 
the European that she never quite hits it off 
with her new people, and always regrets leav- 
ing her home and coimtry. And it seems to 
me," she went on, very seriously, "that the 
unhappiest marriages have been those of 
American girls to Englishmen, which one 
would imagine ought to be the happiest." 

"But there is nothing more fascinating 
than a well-bred and well-groomed English- 
man ; our men all seem so raw compared to 
them," Laura said. 
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" That is quite true, but if an American girl 
marries an Englishman of position and title 
she is never quite one of them ; she is always 
an outsider, no matter how kind his family 
is to her, and she never quite becomes as- 
similated. To be English you have got to 
imbibe traditions two or three hundred years 
before you were bom, and we Americans 
are too new for that sort of thing. And for 
an American girl who has been accustomed 
to the best society in America to marry a 
middle-class Englishman, or even a rising 
professional man, is to give up a great deal 
and get very little in return. An American 
girl is generally spoiled, and expects to have 
her husband keep on spoiling her, while in 
England a woman is made to feel that she is 
a very insignificant being compared with 



man.'' 



t( 



I shall have to remember your little ser- 
mon on the danger of international mar- 
riages," Laura said, with a laugh. 

''In our collection Admiral Darlington 
may well be labelled Exhibit No. 3," Edith 
continued. "But as he is completely wrap- 
ped up in his young — every woman is young 
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in Washington until she is a grandmother 
— and beautiful wife — ^and all Washington 
women are beautiful if the newspapers are to 
be relied upon — the chances are that you 
won't receive very much attention from him. 
The way the admiral, who wasn't then an 
admiral, came to marry the pretty young 
widow, and she really is pretty and — well, 
not so old as she will be, is sufficiently in- 
teresting. The Secretary of the Navy, who 
was a widower, was in love with her, and 
so was the naval man. The widow was un- 
decided where to throw her glove, but was 
inclining towards the Secretary, when he sud- 
denly made the discovery that he had a ri- 
val, and forty-eight hours later the captain, 
who was on waiting orders, was directed to 
take command of a ship ordered to the South 
American station. That was the kindest 
thing the Secretary could have done for his 
rival, who six months later got his orders 
revoked and came back to Washington to 
marry the woman who discovered how much 
she loved him as soon as he had left her." 

'' I wonder if a woman ever does know her 
own heart?" asked Laura. 
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" Not until it has been broken and she can 
see the inside of it, and then it is too late to 
put the pieces together/' Edith replied. 

" Exhibit No. 4, 1 consider one of the gems 
of my collection. Senator William Rogers 
Dexter is, as you can infer from his name, 
descended from one of the Mayflotoer passen- 
gers, and he is as proud of his blood as he 
is careful of his money; some people have 
been known to suggest that he is a trifle 
close. He is a statesman and not a poli- 
tician." 

What is the difference?" Laura asked. 
My dear, impatient child, I was about to 
tell you. A politician gets 'jobs' for his 
friends because it will help him to keep his 
own ' job ' ; a statesman recommends the ap- 
pointment of a man 'for the good of the 
public service' and incidentally to dispose 
of a dangerous rival or a too zealous party 
worker, and despite the statesman's horror 
of spoils and office-seekers he manages to 
secure ten times as many places as the poli- 
tician. Of the two I really think I prefer 
the politician. Father says Senator Dexter 
will probably close his career in the White 
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House, which shows how much better it is 
to be a statesman than a politician." 

"Why isn't every man a statesman?" 
Laura naively inquired. 

" Statesmen are bom, politicians are made," 
Edith said, with mock solemnity. 

"This particular statesman," Edith con- 
tinued, "is a very superior person. He 
says he is himself, and most people believe 
him, because if you only keep on repeating 
the same thing long enough people will be 
foolish enough to think that there must be 
some truth in it. As you are from the West, 
and there are no Indians in the Senator's 
State, he will have little use for your father 
and will treat you with politely veiled su- 
percilious contempt, unless he should hap- 
pen to discover that one of his constituents 
wants to be appointed an Indian agent, when 
he will condescendingly lower himself to 
your father's level (of course he looks upon 
him as a mere politician), and may even 
unbend to his daughter." 

"His daughter can take care of herself, 
thank you," Laura said, with a little toss 
of her head. 
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"Of course she can, my dear, but beware 
of making an enemy of a statesman. You 
can treat a politician with disdain, but a 
statesman — he never forgets, and his devo- 
tion to the public weal makes him do things 
which the politician would say was not quite 
square. There is only one other man to be 
more feared — the Christian statesman. We 
have one or two of them in Washington." 

And Laura made a mental note of Sen- 
ator William Rogers Dexter. 

"The diplomatic corps must supply Ex- 
hibit No. 5," Edith went on, in her show- 
manlike air. "Reginald Bertram is one 
of Lord Dorchester's secretaries, and Lord 
Dorchester, you know, is the British am- 
bassador. Lord Dorchester is a charming 
man, an Englishman of the best type — 
courteous, polished, able; father says he is 
one of the few great diplomatists England 
has produced. Lady Dorchester is so nice 
and kind; dignified, but never stifif; and her 
manner is so gracious that people always 
feel at ease with her. I am very fond of 
the girls, and I am sure you will like them 
when you know them. Young Bertram is 
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the son of a baronet, so that in the fulness 
of time he will be Sir Reginald, with money 
enough to be comfortable, but not to indulge 
in too many luxuries. I am really very fond 
of him, and if he were an American and 
asked me to marry him — but he hasn't and 
there isn't the least possibility that he will. 
We Chesters are neither pretty nor rich, and 
these days, unless a girl is rich or pretty, 
she can remain single or marry a nobody." 

"How fooUsh you are!" said Laura, im- 
petuously. "You have beautiful eyes, and 
you are quite the cleverest girl I know." 

"Thank you," said Edith, quietly. "Yes, 
I know I have good eyes ; if it was not for that 
I should be positively plain; now I just es- 
cape that fate. But men don't marry plain 
girls — that is, not unless their fathers can gild 
their features with a million or so. Clever- 
ness," the girl added, bitterly; "men don't 
care for clever wives; they want beauty — 
beauty to make other men envious and to 
make them proud of owning something 
which their rivals would give everything 
to possess. If a man didn't think that some 
other man wanted the girl who attracted 
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him, there would be fewer marriages. Pride 
of conquest is to a man what vanity is to 
a woman, but" — and she resumed her for- 
mer gay tone — "Fm afraid you'll think Tm 
a soured old maid. 

""For Exhibit No. 6 we must go back to 
the Senate. Senator Montgomery Laugh- 
ton, of—" 

I have heard of him/' Laura interrupted. 
Of course you have," said Edith. "Who 
has not? He is forty-three, married, no 
children. He is not good-looking and he 
is not impressive, and yet you forget that 
after you have spoken to him for five min- 
utes. I can only describe him by saying 
that he is fascinating. I think him the 
most interesting man in Washington." 

"'Is he one of the men one would like to 
but can't?" Laura asked. 

Edith faintly blushed. She showed by her 
manner that she resented the suggestion, 
then she said, with an embarrassed laugh: 
"Of course he's married, but — " 

''What is his wife like?" Laura asked, 
hastily. 

"Mrs. Laughton is, I suppose, thirty- 
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eight years old and most ridiculously young- 
looking for her age. She is very pretty. 
She is devoted to her husband, and yet I 
doubt if he cares much for her." 

"Why not?" 

"Because they have nothing in common. 
Of course, Mrs. Laughton is proud to be the 
wife of the most conspicuous man in public 
life, and his success is pleasing to her, but 
I am quite sure she does not understand him, 
and that he has never gone to her for advice 
and counsel. I may be doing both of them 
an injustice; I am simply giving you my im- 
pression. Mrs. Laughton takes a moderate 
interest in society. She is pretty enough to 
have a dozen men in her train if she cared 
for that sort of thing, but apparently she does 
not ; at least I have never heard that she has 
given any man the slightest encouragement, 
although I am sure there are several who 
would show their admiration if she would 
only permit it. The Senator does not care for 
general society, he reads and works too much 
for that, although he has always been a fre- 
quent visitor at our house and is a great 
favorite of father's. His character is irre- 
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proachable, and no one has ever connected 
his name with an intrigue. He is going to 
make a speech in a few days in the Senate, 
which I will take you to hear. It is to be 
one of his great efforts, and I am sure you 
will enjoy hearing him." 

Before Laura could reply a servant an- 
nounced other visitors. 

"I was going to tell you something about 
the women," said Edith, "but the lecture 
will have to be postponed." 

As Laura walked to her home on K Street 
she pondered the romance of Edith Chester's 
life and wondered why a girl so fascinating 
and intelligent and not without her share of 
good looks, with all her advantages of fam- 
ily and position, should have remained un- 
married ; and she asked herself whether Reg- 
inald Bertram, or Senator Montgomery Laugh- 
ton, or some man whose name Edith had not 
mentioned, was the answer to the mystery. 



Chapter V 

SENATOR MONTGOMERY LAUGHTON 

''Are they as mad as ever up there?" 

The new President was sitting at his desk. 
His question was addressed to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the shrewdest poUtician in 
the cabinet. 

"I haven't detected any signs of return- 
ing sanity," the Secretary answered, grimly. 

The President frowned. "Do they really 
mean to force us into war?" he asked, after 
a moment's thought. 

If they can have their way — certainly." 
They say they want us to do something. 
What do they mean by 'something'? Here 
are the resolutions adopted by the presiding 
bishops of the Unitarian Church" — and the 
President picked up a paper — "'respectfully 
urging' me to use my good ofl&ces, and here 
is a joint resolution of the Texas Legislature, 
'demanding' the intervention of the United 
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States. Our good offices will be declined, 
and we can't afiford to go to war." 

" We may as well face the situation square- 
ly, Mr. President." the Secretary replied. 
"For more than a year past the sympathies 
of our people have been aroused by a nation 
traditionally hostile to the United States mak- 
ing war on a handful of farmers. Not one 
man in ten knows anything of the merits of 
the case, but that makes no difference. They " 
— ^and he waved his hand in the direction of 
the Capitol — " are determined to force us into 
doing something." 

The President showed his annoyance. 
Much against his will, he had been com- 
pelled to call an extra session of Congress, 
but he had hoped that after Congress had 
passed some impertinent resolutions, which 
the skilful Secretary of State might diplo- 
matically explain were not to be taken seri- 
ously, Congress would resolvfe itself into its 
original elements and go back to its farms 
and its country law -offices. Congress did 
nothing of the kind. It would content itself 
with no harmless resolutions. It was re- 
solved to force the President's hand and 
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leave him no loophole for escape. The Pres- 
ident was willing to go far, but not to the 
extreme verge of war, and it was with the 
hope of curbing this wild frenzy that the 
friends of the administration in both Houses 
of Congress labored day and night. 

"What does Laughton say?" the President 
suddenly asked. 

"Substantially what I have told you. He 
believes there is a majority in both Houses in 
favor of war. The Speaker has managed to 
hold the House in check so far, but he fears 
a revolt, and in the Senate the issue may be 
forced any day.'' 

"I wish there were a few more men like 
Laughton in the Senate/' the President said. 

"And so do all of us/' the Secretary re- 
sponded, with feeling. 

" It is curious," the President replied, " that 
I never saw Laughton until the day after I 
was sworn in. Tell me something about 
him." 

"I don't think I can tell you much that 
you don't know. He is forty-three, a law- 
yer by profession, and moderately well off. 
He served a term or two in the House, and he 
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has just been re-elected to his second term 
in the Senate. It is unusual for a man as 
young in years and service as Laughton to 
be a leader in the Senate, as the Senate is a 
jealous body and takes particular pleasure in 
snubbing a new member, but Laughton's 
abilities, especially his power as an orator, 
are too extraordinary not to be recognized — 
even in the Senate." 

It was the ambition of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who had served many years 
in the lower House, to be a Senator — an am- 
bition which had not been gratified. The 
President knew this, and there was a mali- 
cious twinkle in his eye as he said : 

" I'm afraid, my dear Watson, you haven't 
that reverence for the Senate which — which 
I have, for instance." 

The Secretary laughed. "The Senate," 
he said, "is the most remarkable body in 
the world. It is an Ishmaelite clan, and 
the hand of every Senator is turned against 
the new-comer, especially if he is heralded by 
reputation. The new Senator must be made 
to feel that reputation counts for nothing, 
unless it has been made in the Senate; he 
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is treated with as much supercilious con- 
tempt as an ofiScer in the regular army treats 
a miUtia captain. The new Senator must 
serve his novitiate, he must sit at the feet 
of his elders, he must listen to wisdom with 
proper humility." 

"Is Laughton married?" the President 
asked. 
"Yes, married, but no children." 
"Do they care much for society?" 
" Moderately only. Laughton is too much 
of a student and too intolerant of uninterest- 
ing people to allow himself to be bored at 
dinners, or to waste time with society." 

"I must talk to Laughton/' the President 
added, by way of conclusion, and he dis- 
cussed with the Secretary of the Treasury 
some appointments which might influence 
Senators to be less clamorous for war. More 
than one Senator has been converted from 
an opponent into an adherent by the judi- 
cious use of Presidential patronage. 

Had the Secretary of the Treasury known 
Laughton more intimately, he might have 
given the President a clearer insight into the 
man's character. 
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Like all great orators or authors or artists, 
Laughton's was an emotional temperament, 
and to him love was the greatest thing of all 
— the one thing he craved more than any- 
thing else. It was the thing denied him. At 
twenty-five he had married a sprightly, viva- 
cious girl, whose extraordinary beauty and 
gayety of manner had aroused his passion 
and appealed to his emotions, who was con- 
verted by marriage into a phlegmatic, easy- 
going, careless housewife. Like most good 
women, she was totally ignorant of the word 
sentiment. She loved her husband, but with 
no greater intensity than she loved her mother 
or her father, her sisters, or her nephews or 
nieces; and a woman who scatters her love 
over such a wide area dilutes it too much to 
make it a thing priceless to one person. 
Love must be selfish; it cannot prodigally 
spend itself and expect to be considered 
precious. 

Laughton wanted to love and be loved ; and 
in place of love he found merely tepid aflfec- 
tion. Perhaps if his wife had had a child it 
might have been diflferent; but, being child- 
less, she did up her affections in Httle pack- 
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ages and distributed them with equal impar- 
tiality to every one who had a claim upon 
her, just as at Christmas she made her pres- 
ents with calm and methodical system. 

She was incapable of giving her husband 
advice when he needed it, of consoling him 
when a single word, a caress, a look even 
from the woman a man loves obliterates the 
bitterness of defeat or takes away the sting 
of disappointment. 

Most men, especially men of Laughton's 
temperament and with his temptations, and 
he was often tempted, woidd have found the 
companionship which he craved at the side 
of another woman. He remained loyal to his 
wife. He respected her and his own dignity. 
He knew that she loved him to the extent of 
her power ; that her power for loving was cir- 
ctmiscribed was a misfortime for both of 
them, but she coidd not be blamed for it. 
Her beauty and her sprightliness had al- 
ways made her much admired; there had 
always been men to pay her compliments 
^nd show their admiration. She had listened 
to their compliments and laughingly repeat- 
ed them to her husband without a shade of 
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vanity or triumph in her tone. Had a man 
proposed an elopement it is doubtfid whether 
it would have disturbed her equanimity or 
quickened her pulse. 

When her niece's pet canary was eaten by 
the cat she cried and recited at length to her 
husband the story of the massacre ; when the 
Supreme Court finally gave judgment for his 
client in a case which he had fought with the 
greatest pertinacity and skill, and he had told 
her about it, she remarked, "How nice!" and 
made no further remark. And yet, despite 
this insensibility, she woidd have done any- 
thing to have saved her husband pain or 
to make him happy. This Laughton knew, 
and it was this that kept him loyal to her in 
thought and deed. 

Curiously enough, no one in his world had 
any suspicion of his unhappiness, no one ex- 
cept Edith Chester, and she had the woman's 
sixth sense when a man is concerned for 
whom she has more than a mere lildng. 
Whether Edith Chester was in love with 
Montgomery Laughton only Edith Chester 
could tell, but she was fond enough of him 

to intuitively know that he was not happy. 
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To all the rest of the world this reserved 
and somewhat unapproachable man was to 
be envied in his home life. He and his wife 
were seen often enough together to escape 
the reproach of never dining ^t the same 
house, and they dined often enough at dif- 
ferent tables to prove to all the world what 
perfect confidence they had in each other. 

He was ambitious ; no man more so ; power 
to him was everything; it had become so 
much a part of his life that without it Ufe 
would have been worthless. Personally he 
cared little for place, but there was the love 
of mastery, the desire to overcome obstacles, 
the excitement which appealed to his emo- 
tions, the opportunity to do something for 
his country, which kept him in public life 
when his inclination was often to turn his 
back upon it and live a calmly studious and 
philosophical life. 

This was the man whose eloquence the 
administration hoped would curb passion, 
restrain prejudice, and permit reason to re- 
tain her ascendency in the Senate. 



Chapter VI 

''behold! I HAVE SEEN A MAN'' 

The two girls were sitting in the front row 
of the reserved gallery in the Senate. To 
Laura, who saw the scene for the first time, 
it had all the charm of novelty, and Edith's 
bright comments on actors and audience 
added to the attraction. 

The Senate Chamber of the United States 
has not the massive grandeur or the wealth 
of ornamentation which characterizes the 
halls of European assemblies ; it has no corps 
of attendants in uniform, or presiding officer 
in robes and wig, but it has a simplicity, not 
without beauty, which makes it impressive. 
The day without was overcast, and the light 
filtered in through the stained glass in the 
ceiling, making fantastic shadows. Laura 
saw the galleries around her filled with fash- 
ionably dressed men and women; she looked 
down on the floor and saw nearly every Sen- 
Si 
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ator at his desk, the circular space behind 
the desks crowded with chairs and their oc- 
cupants, behind the chairs men bunched 
against the walls. Every minute the doors 
swung open and men pressed in until it 
seemed impossible for another to find room. 
Pages were continually running about to 
answer the calls of the Senators; there was 
a subdued hum in the air; a Senator was 
explaining a bill, but Laura could not 
understand what he was saying. She 
turned to Edith and asked what was being 
done. 

"This is called the morning hour,'' said 
Edith, to whom the story was an old one, 
"and only routine business is being consid- 
ered. At two o'clock the morning hour will 
end, and then Senator Laughton will make 
his speech." 

" Is the Senator here?" Laura inquired. 

Edith looked over the crowded floor. "I 
do not see him," she said. "Mr. Laughton 
has all of man's vanity and just enough love 
for the theatrical to enter on the stage at the 
proper moment. I suppose half of the peo- 
ple here are anxious to see him, and by keep- 
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ing away until the curtain goes up he makes 
his entry the more dramatic/' 
Is he very vain?" 

A man who hasn't a touch of vanity has 
no imagination, and an unimaginative man 
is hopeless/' was Edith's reply. 

Laura looked round at the galleries. " Who 
is that tall man just coming in?" she asked. 

" That is Lord Dorchester, the British am- 
bassador, and with him is his daughter. 
Doesn't he look the Briton and the ambassa- 
dor all the way through? I always think 
what Reginald Bertram said to me once in a 
moment of undiplomatic frankness : ' We Brit- 
ons make more blunders than all the rest of 
the world put together, and our blunders have 
done the world more good than all the rest of 
the world's cleverness. ' Not bad for Reggie, 
was it?" 

A young and beautiful woman in a superb 
dress entered the diplomatic gallery, and with 
her was an elderly man. The other occu- 
pants of the gallery greeted her warmlj^ and 
there was a general craning of necks to see 
the latest arrival. Laura turned to Edith 
with a note of interrogation in her eyes. 
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"That is the wife of the ambassador of her 
Most Catholic Majesty the Empress of Etruria, 
and the man with her, who is old enough to 
be her father, is her husband. Count Berg. 
They have only been married a few months. 
They say she was the daughter of a game- 
keeper on his estate, but he was willing to 
give his coronet for her beauty, and although 
his children, who are older than their step- 
mother, opposed the marriage, the queen sanc- 
tioned it and has received her at court.'' 

"Lucky woman," said Laura. 

" What — to be received at court?" 

"No; to have an old man for a husband. 
I should think he would be less trouble than 
a young one." 

Again the glass doors of the diplomatic gal- 
lery swung open, and Laura watched a tall, 
distinguished - looking man of about thirty 
come down the steps and, after a moment's 
hesitation, take a seat next to Count Berg. 
Of course," said Edith. 
Why of course?" Laura asked. 
Of course Baron Raygen will be where 
the countess is. Baron Raygen is the min- 
ister from Transylvania, and more than 
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pleased when the fates throw him across the 
countess's orbit. The husband apparently 
enjoys his society as much as the wife does, 
and this little party of three can be always 
seen together, but it is always a party of 
three." 

''Husband jealous?" inquired Laura. 

"Husband wise, my child," answered 
Edith, "wise and experienced — and a diplo- 
mat. A touch of beauty makes the whole 
world want," she added, hghtly. 

"Who is that woman over there?" Laura 
asked, indicating a handsome woman, fash- 
ionably but quietly dressed, whose entrance 
in one of the reserved galleries was the sig- 
nal for many bows and smiles from her im- 
mediate neighbors. She was a tall woman, 
with an exquisite figure, large blue eyes, and 
a mass of golden hair — hair which was her 
own, and not the handiwork of her maid. 
Laura thought she might be thirty-five, but 
in the dim light it was difl&cult to tell; per- 
haps she was not more than thirty, perhaps 
she was ten years older; but it was the fig- 
ure and face of a woman still young; there 
was an ease and grace about her movements 
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which suggested girlishness arriving at ma- 
turity, and combined with it was the knowl- 
edge and power of her fascination which only 
comes to women when they have tested them- 
selves and have seen the strongest men grow 
weak when a woman wills. 

"That," said Edith, with just the slightest 
inflection in her voice, "is Mrs. Campbell 
Stafford; always beautiful and always well 
dressed. Some women, it seems to me, are 
born to widowhood; at least no one can 
remember when they were not ' Mrs. ' or their 
encimibering husbands, or even the memory 
of one. Some years ago one of Mrs. Camp- 
bell Stafford's very dear friends, also a wid- 
ow, was poetically rhapsodizing about her 
late lamented, and said that his death was 
like a void created when a great bunch of 
roses had withered and left only their fra- 
grance as a scented memory, and then she 
asked Mrs. Stafford if she didn't feel the same 
way. 

"Mrs. Stafford opened her big blue eyes 
to their widest extent and laughed, and her 
laugh is one of her great charms. 

"'How funny you are,' she said. 'Roses 
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and fragrance and scented memories. How 
charming r 

"'But surely you must mourn your hus- 
band/ said her very dear friend, a trifle 
piqued. 

''Mrs. Stafford laughed once more. 'At 
the Chinese minister's ball last night/ she 
said, 'they gave us ices in the form of man- 
darins and other quaint figures. I was hot, 
and the ice tasted very good. My little man 
was green and white and brown, I think, 
but I am not quite sure. I commenced on 
his hat and I ate him all up down to his 
toes, and when he was quite gone I couldn't 
have told you whether he had blue eyes or 
black eyes, but I knew he was very satisfy- 
ing while he lasted.' " 

"What a wretch!" said Laura. 

"Yes, but clever," answered Edith, "and if 
a woman is beautifid as well as clever, she 
can say and do anything. Ah, there is the 
pride and glory of the Senate, Senator Will- 
iam Rogers Dexter, the fountain of all wis- 
dom and political purity." 

Laura looked in the direction Edith indi- 
cated and saw a clean-limbed, athletic-look- 
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ing man of fifty taking his seat. He was 
carefully but quietly dressed, and his clothes 
sat well upon him. There was an air of 
good breeding about him; he looked like a 
man who had been used to good society all 
his life, and whose income, as well as his 
education, had been wisely provided for by 
a careful father. His suggestion of schol- 
arly refinement was in singular contrast with 
the men who surrounded him, who were un- 
mistakably politicians, and whose chief men- 
tal endowments were cunning and audacity 
and ignorance. 

"Why do you always sneer at Senator 
Dexter?" Laura asked. "I rather like his 
looks." 

"Sneer?" said Edith. "How you slander 
me! My dear, far be it from me to sneer at 
success; like every one in Washington, I 
worship it. I admire Senator Dexter more 
than any one else I know. I admire him for 
his audacity, his cleverness in fooling the 
coimtry, his selfishness, his ability in hav- 
ing made the world believe in him." 

" What sublime qualities 1" Laura said, with 
an ironical laugh. 
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"The very word — it is the subUmity of 
shamelessness. When he was first elected 
to Congress he said he was a statesman and 
not a poUtician, and his constituents mustn't 
expect him to act Uke the ordinary poUtician 
and spend all his time in sending them gar- 
den-seeds or getting them places. He pro- 
claimed his virtue; he talked much of the 
necessity of reform; he let no one forget that 
he was a Dexter; he even regretted that he 
had been induced to serve his country when 
travel was so much more to his taste, and be- 
fore he had been in Congress three months 
he had secured more places for his hench- 
men than all the other members from his 
State combined. Having money, which his 
father had left him, and being a Dexter, he 
could afford to keep himself uncontaminated 
by the vulgar lobbyist, but when a justice 
of the Supreme Court, dining at his table, 
carelessly told how the court was going to 
decide an important patent decision, that 
night before he went to bed Congressman 
Dexter sent a despatch to his broker telling 
him to do something with stocks. I don't 
know whether he was a bull or a bear, but he 
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told father, after the decision was announced, 
that he had been on the right side of the 
market/' 

How unprincipled, but how clever!" 
Oh yes, he is clever enough. He schemed 
to go to the Senate, and he got there; he al- 
ways gets everything he wants," Edith con- 
tinued, half resentfully. "He became even 
more dignified, more immaculate in his pur- 
ity, more conscious of the fact that he was 
a Dexter, when he turned his back on the 
House. He's a privy councillor; we couldn't 
help that," the girl added, regretfully. "If 
he had lived in the time of the apostles, he 
never would have betrayed any one for thirty 
pieces of silver; not he. He would have 
stood with the eleven against the one. He 
is always with the majority, for he believes 
the voice of the majority is the voice of the 
people, and when the majority changes he 
changes, too, and laughs at consistency as 
the virtue of fools. So you see," she con- 
tinued, with a short laugh, "why I respect 
and fear him and look up to him as the high- 
est type of American statesmanship." 
The big clock over the Vice-President's 
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desk pointed to two minutes to two. There 
was a stir on the floor, and all eyes were 
turned to watch a man pass out of the cloak- 
room and thread his way between the ob- 
structing chairs to his desk. "Senator 
Laughton," said Edith, in a half whisper 
to her companion. Laura looked and was 
disappointed. She had heard so much of 
this man that she had pictured him tall, 
commanding, handsome; his very presence 
would compel admiration; power would be 
stamped upon him; he would be so differ- 
ent from other men. The real was tmlike 
the ideal. Senator Laughton had no claims 
to beauty. He was under, rather than over, 
the average height. As he walked to his 
desk he suggested neither power nor force. 
His face, in repose, was singularly unim- 
pressive, and yet it was a strong face, the 
face of a man who thinks and who dares. 

The Senate Chamber is lighted by con- 
cealed electric lights in the ceiling, which 
reflect through the ground and stained glass. 
There had been an accident to the machin- 
ery which the electricians had been trying 
all the morning to repair, which explained 
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why the chamber had been in semi-obscur- 
ity. When the hands of the clock pointed 
precisely to two the Vice-President gave a 
short, sharp tap with his gavel, and directed 
the clerk to report the resolution which was 
the nominal business before the Senate. The 
clerk mumbled something which no one un- 
derstood, and the Vice-President recognized 
Senator Laughton, who was standing at his 
desk. Then, as if the Senate Chamber was 
really a stage and the curtain had just rolled 
up, the chamber was suddenly suffused with 
light, the shadows melted into the invisible, 
and Laughton was seen by nearly two thou- 
sand people who had gathered to hear him — 
standing there as knight of old might have 
waited, with visor down, prepared to sacri- 
fice everything for the cause he held sacred. 

His tones were low, but clear, as he com- 
menced. Every word he uttered was dis- 
tinct. There was a peculiar timbre in his 
voice; it captivated; it held; it entranced. 
No one doubted his sincerity when he spoke ; 
few people could resist his magnetism. Dis- 
cussing once the gift of oratory, he had said 
that no orator could move an audience to 
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tears who himself did not feel the tears; 
and more than one audience, as they had 
hstened to him, had felt that the tears were 
in his throat; that the emotions which he 
aroused in them were reflections of his own. 
Herein was the explanation why Dexter, a 
sound, classical scholar, a master of good 
English, and an orator of no mean power, 
had never moved an audience or made the 
least impression. Laughton was honest, and 
believed what he said ; Dexter was simply an 
actor playing a part. It was the difference 
in character between the two men — character, 
which is the basis of all things. 

Senator Laughton commenced with a brief 
historical review of the controversy between 
the Great Empire and the Puny Republic 
which had involved the two countries in 
war; he showed how the empire had acted 
with rare forbearance and moderation, how, 
conscious of her own might, she had made 
concessions to avoid war, and how the con- 
cessions had been treated with contempt, 
and finally the republic had been guilty of 
such a flagrant insult that no self-respect- 
ing nation could tamely submit to the af- 
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front. With equal lucidity he reviewed the 
relations which had existed between this 
great nation and the United States, how 
that nation had stood loyally by the United 
States in a dark hour when America needed 
a friend, and the only friend it found in the 
hour of its extremity was the country against 
which passions were now unloosed. 

In burning words he pointed out what 
might be the result if the United States, 
carried away by its emotions, interfered in 
a quarrel with which it had no concern. He 
painted a picture of homes made desolate, 
of hearts bleeding with the anguish of loved 
ones lost, of cities destroyed by bombard- 
ments, of commerce ruined, of hunger and 
famine following the paralysis of business, 
of a fierce hatred aroused which should di- 
vide and embitter generations yet imborn. 
He lashed with the scorpions of his eloquence 
the politicians of his own as well as the op- 
posing party who would plunge into war to 
gain a temporary advantage, or because they 
were too weak to resist the unthinking clamor 
of the mob. 

"You talk of war,'' he said; "you talk 
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lightly of war, as if it were a thing to amuse 
children or which women might see on their 
way to a tea. Do you know what war means?'' 
And then he sketched so graphically the 
horrors of war; with the masterly detail of 
a Vereschagin he painted a battle-field, with 
its dying cursing God in their agony and 
longing for death to end their torments, and 
the maimed dead with upturned faces mutely 
reproaching God for the passions of man, 
that more than one woman shuddered as she 
saw the vision. 

For more than two hours Senator Laugh- 
ton had spoken, his voice ringing through 
the chamber, his audience spellboimd by the 
power of his oratory. His peroration, a pas- 
sionate appeal to the country to be governed 
by its reason rather than be swayed by its 
emotions, was made intensely dramatic by a 
trivial accident. Peace, he said, meant prog- 
ress and the advancement of civilization; 
war put back the hands of civilization and 
enveloped the nation in utter darkness. And 
as he uttered the word darkness the electric 
lights suddenly went out, and the chamber 
was enveloped in gloom so intense that the 
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figure of Laughton, silhouetted against his 
desk, could barely be seen. The darkness 
heightened the effect of his words and made 
its impression felt upon the already over- 
wrought nerves of a majority of his audi- 
ence, men and women. Not a person moved. 
There was not a sound except the ringing, 
deep, passionate tones of the speaker as his 
words emerged from the blackness and filled 
the chamber with its appeal to reason and 
moderation. He ended his speech with the 
hope that a Hght might shine which w^ould 
show the nation the path of justice and hon- 
or, and as he sat down his audience found 
relief for their feelings in applause, which, 
while a violation of the rigid rules of the 
Senate, the Vice-President took no means to 
suppress, and the lights once more blazed 
forth in all their brilliancy. 

Laura had sat through the speech as one 
spellbound. When the people around her 
commenced to go her eyes were still riveted 
on Laughton, who was quietly accepting 
the congratulations of liis fellow-Senators. 

"The curtain is down; the performapce is 
over," Edith said, hghtly. 
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Laura got up without a word and followed 
Edith out of the gallery and into the crowded 
corridor. It took them some time to reach 
the elevator, and conversation was impossi- 
ble until they were in their carriage. Then 
Edith, struck by the unusual silence of her 
companion, said: 

Why so thoughtful; do you not feel well?'* 
Behold! I have seen a man," Laura re- 
plied, very gravely, more to herself than to 
Edith, as she looked out of the carriage win- 
dow. 
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Chapter VII 

A MAN AND A WOMAN 

The newspapers the next day devoted 
much space to Senator Laughton's speech. 
They agreed that as an oratorical effort it 
had never been equalled in the Senate, but, 
having said that, the papers clamoring for 
war charged Laughton with attempting to 
cloud the issue by making words serve the 
purpose of argument. Some even denounced 
him as a traitor and lashed themselves into 
a frenzy as they urged the Senate to make 
no surrender and to assert the might of the 
repubUc. 

The speech was the great topic of discussion 
in Washington. Its power no one denied, but 
it was feared it would prove ineffective. Both 
branches of Congress clearly contained ma- 
jorities in favor of action which might precip- 
itate war. The war party was sullen, defi- 
ant, obstinate, reckless. It would listen to 
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neither appeal nor argument. Laughton's 
elcxiuence had enraged rather than appeased 
them. They could not answer him, so they 
contented themselves with abusing him and 
denouncing him as an aristocrat and a traitor. 
There is no word in all the American poli- 
tician's extensive vocabulary so deadly as 
aristocrat. To the densely ignorant as well 
as the half educated it suggests a rich, 
haughty, purse-proud, unsympathetic indi- 
vidual who would like to reduce the people 
to slavery and restore a monarchy. Any man 
is an aristocrat according to the fancy of his 
traducer. To have a weakness for a bath 
every morning, to be particular about one's 
personal appearance, to discriminate in the 
selection of one's friends, to openly show 
one's abhorrence of a blackguard whom an 
accident has brought to the front, to refuse 
to subscribe to the doctrine of perfect equal- 
ity and be on intimate terms with every 
paSvSing acquaintance or inferior; in short, 
to live your life in your own way, without 
hypocrisy or cant or degradation — these are 
the stigmata of degenerate aristocracy, and 
to most politicians they are fatal. It is a 
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charge which admits of no defence. A man 
may be accused of theft, of lying, of almost 
every other infraction of the moral code, 
and he can either put his enemies to rout 
or ignore them, and thieves and liars are so 
common in public life that if a violation of 
the commandments worked poUtical disfran- 
chisement, it might be difficult at times to 
assemble a quorum for the transaction of 
pubUc business. But against the intangible 
accusation of aristocracy there is no defence. 
It has cut short more than one promising 
career. 

While the politicians were discussing Sen- 
ator Laughton and war, society was talking 
about his speech, as the latest topic in which 
it was interested. The Countess Berg was 
home that afternoon to her friends, and the 
Etrurian Embassy was crowded with women 
and men in society. 

"Did you hear Senator Laughton's speech 
yesterday?" Baron Raygen asked Laura. 

" For the fifteenth time to-day, I shall have 
to answer yes," she replied, and then she 
quickly added, "And who shall say, after 
that, that oratory is a lost art?" 
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Baron Raygen appeared to think that the 
question required an answer, but Laura fore- 
stalled it by saying, "Oh, that remark of 
mine is not original, but it seems to fit in so 
nicely and sounds well/' 

The baron laughed. His mother was an 
Englishwoman, and he spoke English as flu- 
ently as his native tongue. "You are very 
clever/' he said, with a slight bow; "and 
it is better to talk about oratory than the 
weather." 

" Do people always talk about the weather 
at Washington receptions?" Laura naively 
asked. 

"The weather, if they are acquaintances; 
other people, if they are friends; themselves, 
if they are more than friends." 

"Then we'll talk about other people," said 
the girl, decisively. 

Baron Raygen looked at her quickly but 
searchingly. He noticed her exquisite beauty, 
and for the first time he saw the droop about 
the comers of the mouth which few men could 
resist. " And some day," he said, slowly and 
with meaning, " we may talk about — " 

"Diplomacy," she interrupted, hastily, in 
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a manner so artless that for a moment the 
baron was in doubt. 

But he quickly recovered himself. "Di- 
plomacy, like love, is a woman's inheritance 
and man's education." 

" And art is superior to nature/' Laura said. 

"In love or diplomacy?" the baron in- 
quired. 

"Both." 

Raygen laughed. "Pardon me," he said, 
"but the cleverest man is no match for the 
stupidest woman, and few women are really 
stupid. Only our pretended superiority pre- 
vents them from finding out how little there 
is in us. They see through us much quicker 
than we see through them. A woman has no 
confidence in her judgment and a man has; 
that is the real difference between them. A 
man in love never knows whether the woman 
really loves him, but she always knows ex- 
actly how much he cares for her." 

"The more a man doesn't know the more 
he wants to find out," Laura said, lightly. 

"And sometimes he never finds out." 

"How fortimate for himl He can keep on 
guessing all his life." 
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"The mystery of your sex is unfathom- 
able. A man is proud of showing his love. 
A woman wants to be given love and to give 
none in return. '' 

"That is doing us an injustice, baron. A 
wonAn loves to love as well as to be loved, 
but she knows that a man holds cheaply 
what it costs him no effort to gain." 

" Then a man must be tormented by doubt 
before marriage and never be certain after- 
wards?'' 

"A man must never feel quite sure, and 
then he never becomes ennuyi, Man was 
made for many things, but principally to 
solve the puzzle of woman. When the puz- 
zle is so easy that the man can find the an- 
swer in half an hour, he naturally wants a 
new toy to amuse him. Men are so easily 
amused,'' she added, scornfully. 
And women?" asked the baron. 
Women amuse themselves by furnishing 
amusement for men." 

Before Raygen could reply Laura • saw 
Edith coming towards them, and with her 
Senator Laughton. The baron also noticed 
them. "Here is your hero," he said, banter- 
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ingly. "Who wouldn't be an orator? De- 
mosthenes is greater than Caesar or Alexan- 
der." 

Senator Laughton was introduced to Laura, 
and shook hands with Raygen, who gave 
his seat to Laughton. Edith and the baron 
were soon engaged in animated conversation. 
Laura, who seldom lost her self-possession, 
experienced a feeling of embarrassment. She 
was next to a great man, a man of whom 
every one was talking, and she was almost 
afraid to engage in small talk with him; it 
seemed so trivial. Yet she felt she must break 
the ice, and with her color heightened by the 
knowledge of her temerity, she said : 

"Unless you are tired of congratulations, 
may I add mine?" 

"Seriously, do you think a man's vanity 
is ever satisfied?" 

"Vanity, thy name is — " 

"Laughton," he added, quietly. "No, it 
is not quite so bad as that ; but a man likes 
to be praised for what he has done, especially 
when a woman praises him." 

"Do men care more for the opinion of a 
woman, whose judgment is worth nothing, 
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than they do for that of a man whose discern- 
ment is recognized?" 

"I'm almost ashamed to say that nine 
times out of ten they do. Every man is a 
slave to women — not a woman, but women 
collectively; he is her slave and wants to be 
her master ; he bows before her and he wants 
her to exalt him; and if she can see in him 
all that is great and learned he has earned 
his reward. Men struggle with men, and 
their praise of one another is grudgingly 
given; when a woman praises a man it is 
spontaneous and generous ; it is because, for 
the moment at least, he fills the measure of 
her hero, and that knowledge is sweet to a 
man." 

Even if he cares nothing for the woman?" 
It is not a question of caring ; it is a pure- 
ly impersonal relation. The power of sex is 
so great that no man can resist it." 

"Then one woman is just the same as an- 
other to a man?" 

"I did not say that," Laughton quickly 
retorted. "All women are not the same to 
all men, but what I do mean is that a man's 
attitude towards women is entirely different 
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to what it is towards men. Woman is a lux- 
ury and man a necessity, and it is the lux- 
iu"ies of Hfe we reallv crave." 

" Didn't somebody once say that he couldn't 
afford to economize on his luxuries no matter 
how economical he was on his necessities?" 
Laura asked. 

"It has been said — now," Laughton re- 
plied, with a laugh, "and cleverly said," 
he added, more deliberately, looking at the 
girl. 

Laura blushed at having won a compli- 
ment from the great man. She felt the red 
flaming to her cheeks, and the knowledge 
made her furiously angry with herself and 
the unconscious cause of her discomfiture. 
Laughton saw her embarrassment, and went 
on as if there had been no break in the con- 
versation, speaking with more earnestness 
than he had hitherto shown : 

"The most wonderful force in nature is 
woman. No man is too old or too young, 
too stupid or too clever, too hard or too soft, 
too generous or too selfish, to resist it. A 
woman is never a man's equal or his supe- 
rior or his inferior or his rival. If he plays 
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with her or fights with her, if he loves her or 
hates her, above and beyond everything else 
he has the feeling that she is something quite 
separate and distinct and apart from him. 
No woman ever thought like a man ; no man 
can understand a woman's method of reason- 
ing. There is a wide gulf between them 
which is never bridged over." 

" Is that why most married people are un- 
happy, or, rather, only indifferently happy?'' 
Laura inquired. 

"Are they?" Laughton retorted. 

"I think so," the girl said. "At least, it 
seems so to me. I notice that after a few 
years of married life the majority of people 
appear tired; they look like people who had 
expected to find something and had been dis- 
appointed in their search." She turned her 
head away from Laughton as she added, al- 
most to herself : " If a girl wants to be happy 
she ought to be always in love — and never 
marry." 

Her face was still averted, and Laughton 
looked at her penetratingly. The girl inter- 
ested him. He read men and women quick- 
ly, and yet he was unable to estimate this 
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young girl's character correctly; to convince 
himself whether her cynicism was merely a 
pose or whether it was the irresolute voicing 
of the thoughts which demanded utterance. 
Laura felt that his eyes were fixed upon her ; 
perhaps she divined what was in the Sen- 
ator's mind, and studiously kept her face 
turned from him. Laughton was imcon- 
scious that he was guilty of staring. What 
he saw was the delicate curve of the girl's 
neck, the shell-Uke ear, the cheek which 
paled and flushed, and he wondered whether 
he had been foolish enough to attach imdue 
importance to a few bright remarks because 
they had been made by a pretty girl, or wheth- 
er she had something more than beauty to 
commend herself to him. To Laura the pause 
was embarrassing, but she felt that it must 
be Laughton and not she who would have to 
take up the thread of the conversation. It 
was Laughton who broke the silence by say- 
ing: 

" What a surprising thing for a young girl 
to sayl" 

"I know it," she replied, quicldy, and as 
if she wished it had been imsaid, " and I ought 
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not to say such things before strangers, but'' 
— and there was a note of almost defiance in 
her tones as she turned and squarely faced 
Laughton — "is it not true? Are most mar- 
ried people happy? Is marriage the supreme 
joy which they thought it would be when they 
were lovers? A few giris marry for money 
or position, but the great majority of Ameri- 
can girls marry for love, and only the very 
small minority find it. They ideaUze their 
idols, they wrap illusions into their wedding- 
gowns, and when they put aside their wed- 
ding-dress and turn from sweetheart to wife, 
they find their idols just common husbands 
who don't care for the ideal and have no use 
for illusions. " 

Laughton laughed. " My dear Miss Went- 
worth," he said, "I am almost old enough to 
be your father, so I may be pardoned if I pre- 
sume to give you some advice. Don't take 
life too seriously, and don't worry over what 
you can't help. Take things as they come, 
and try and strike a fair average." 

" And yet every one says you take a rather 
serious view of life," Laxu'a said, half indig- 
nantly. 
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"1/' the Senator replied, banteringly, 
" how dreadful ! Who was it gave me such a 
bad character? Was it Mrs. Campbell Staf- 
ford, or Miss Chester, or our pretty hostess? 
Never mind, you need not tell me, but who- 
ever it was is mistaken. Life, Miss Went- 
worth — that is, life in Washington, as you 
will discover before you have lived here very 
long — is a comedy, because no one believes 
in his r61e, and every one knows that he is 
simply playing a part. We are a lot of mum- 
mers. We all play to the galleries. No one 
is sincere, and no one believes in himself. 
We are all selfish, and we are all certain that 
the country is lost unless we are saved at 
election time. Patriotism died when politi- 
cians were born.'' 

" I don't believe a word of it, Senator. Are 
there no honest, sincere men in Congress?" 

"Jesting Pilate asked what truth was. 
What is honesty? I am quite sure none of 
my respected associates would steal the purse 
hanging from your chain, which must be 
such a constant temptation to a himgry 
man; and some of us don't sell our votes, 
and occasionally we consider legislation on 
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its merits, but you must not think too well 
of us for that. We usually live down to our 
opportunities. We dicker, we log-roll, and 
we trade. We help to pass some man's little 
steal because we know we shall need his help 
for our own little larceny before the session 
is over. We are always very polite and digni- 
fied about it. We mildly protest, we declaim 
against extravagance, we grow virtuously 
indignant at times, and in the end. Miss 
Wentworth, we call God and our neighbor 
to witness that tee have tried to convert our 
erring brother, but far be it from us to be 
stiff-necked and proud and arrogate to our- 
selves all the wisdom. We bow in meek sub- 
mission, and vote with the majority. The 
farce is played day after day, and the audi- 
ence never tires of it." 

And the actors?" asked Laura. 
The actors — " but the Senator was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Miss Chester. 
We must be going," she said to Laura, 
although I am sorry to interrupt your con- 
versation with Senator Laughton. You know 
we promised to call at the British Embassy." 
"The regret is mine," Senator Laughton 
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said; "I have much enjoyed talking with 
Miss Wentworth." 

"You are very kind/' she said, "but I am 
afraid I must have bored you/' Then, be- 
fore he could reply, she added, "Will you 
tell me about the actors?" 

" ril tell you, and they will perform for you 
if you wish," he answered, meaningly. 
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Chapter VIII 

LAURA HAS VIEWS ON MARRIAGE 

During the next few weeks Laura saw 
much of Senator Laughton. She met him 
at teas, at receptions, and at dinners, imtil 
she unconsciously realized that an occasion 
meant much when he was present and had 
no interest for her when he was absent. She 
enjoyed his company, and it flattered her 
that the man whose name was on every 
one's lips should enjoy her society. That he 
did was obvious. If she was in a room he 
sought her out. Not a word of sentiment 
had passed between them. They talked of 
many things — of things which it seemed 
strange a man of Laughton's experience 
and age and a girl of Laura's ignorance and 
youth could have in common; their conver- 
sation was on politics, men and affairs, books 
and art, and to Laura these conversations 
were the most delightful part of her life. 
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She often made an afternoon call, hoping 
to find him among the guests, and more fre- 
quently than not she was disappointed. Not 
to meet him, not to feel the pressure of his 
hand, not to see his eyes for a moment look- 
ing into her own gave the girl a feeling of 
discontent and emptiness which she was un- 
able to explain to herself. She reaUzed how 
much she enjoyed his presence and hearing 
him talk; how, when other women lightly 
gossiped about him, or showed that he was 
not without favor in their eyes, she resented 
it ; how dear it was to her to hear his praises 
sounded, and he was more talked about at 
that time than any other man. All these 
things she knew, and she perceived how much 
he had become a part of her life, and yet the 
idea that he could ever be to her more than 
a companion never entered her mind. 

She enjoyed her new life. As the daugh- 
ter of a member of the cabinet who was rich 
enough to live in a handsome house and en- 
tertain freely, she had a recognized position, 
and was much in demand socially. Added 
to this was her beauty — and by common con- 
sent she was the prettiest girl in Washington 
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that winter — her wit, and her provoking air of 
indifference, and it was not surprising that the 
girls and men of her own set, as well as the 
men old enough to have passed the first fever 
of juvenile love, enrolled themselves among 
her admirers and schemed for her smiles. To 
the girl all this was vastly amusing. It ap- 
pealed to her cynicism, her love of admira- 
tion, and selfishness. She knew that men 
were ready to offer her their names and their 
fortimes if she would give them the slightest 
encouragement; that an even greater num- 
ber were willing to take the fortime which 
they supposed her father would give her on 
her wedding-day. It pleased her vanity to 
know that by dancing with one man she 
made a dozen miserable and envious, and 
then, in her impulsive way, overcome by a 
momentary fit of remorse, she made atone- 
ment by being sweet and sympathetic to the 
man whom she had plunged into the depths 
of despair by her unapproachable reserve. 
And when he, with the blundering which 
always marks a man in love, mistook her 
mood for encouragement and skirted forbid- 
den groimd, she threw back sarcasm for sen- 
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timent, and flung him from his heights to 
brood over his pain and long more than ever 
for the imattainable. 

Jack Wright, in Deighton, was the most 
exemplary of correspondents. His letters 
were not brilliant — few men are able to write 
a decent letter, and when the average man 
falls in love his letters to his mistress have 
the sole virtue of sincerity — ^but they came 
with praiseworthy regularity and repeated 
with monotonous iteration his confession of 
love. He made no attempt to be amusing or 
impressive. He told her of their common 
friends, and how much they missed her; 
he told her how he was coimting the days 
imtil September, and how he loved her and 
always should. They were the frank, open, 
honest letters of a man who, in his dealings 
with women, was a boy, and to whom his 
love for this girl was a thing to be gloried in, 
a thing he would have proclaimed to all the 
world, so proud was he of her love. He had 
taken it for granted, knowing so little of wom- 
en, that her conditional promise to give him 
an answer in September would be the answer 
he desired; otherwise, he argued, she would 
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not have held him in suspense. So, as he 
wrote her, he bought a calendar on which he 
marked oflf the days, with September 23d encir- 
cled in red, and when he felt gloomy because 
the days were so long he looked at that date 
and thought of the happiness in store for him. 
When a woman does not read her lover's 
letters before everything else some other 
man is first in her thoughts. Wright's letters 
amused Laura because they were so boyish- 
ly crude and ingenuous, but they frequently 
lay for hours on her desk before she opened 
them. She wrote him fairly regularly. She 
had always been fond of writing, and wrote 
as she talked — impulsively, spontaneously, 
and as the mood seized her. Even in writing 
she must needs be a coquette, and she consid- 
ered it wholesome, and an antidote to the con- 
ceit which is to man what vanity is to wom- 
an, that he should not imagine she pined 
for him. She told him of her life, of the peo- 
ple she met, of her triumphs, and of Senator 
Laughton. She was not aware of her re- 
fined cruelty; for the girl, although heart- 
less, took no pleasure in inflicting pain which 
left more than a passing scar; she was not 
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conscious how often Laughton's name ap- 
peared in her correspondence. 

Never did she write a letter but there was 
some mention of Laughton — his learning, 
his eloquence, his commanding position; 
frankly she told Jack how much the Sen- 
ator interested her, and how much she en- 
joyed meeting him, until a much duller man 
than Jack Wright would have realized a dan- 
ger of which the girl was either wilfully or 
ignorantly blind. It was torture for him to 
read this constant praise of the man in whom 
he recognized a rival, and yet he was too 
loyal to doubt her constancy or to impute 
evil to her. When certain thoughts came 
into his head he dismissed them; of the girl 
whom he loved with all the frankness of 
youth he would think nothing but what 
was good and noble. But he was imhappy, 
and he longed once more to feel the pressure 
of her lips against his. 

What Jack Wright guessed through the 
intuition of Love, and Laura did not have 
to admit, society in general took no notice 
of. If they noticed that Laughton seemed 
to enjoy Laura's society, no special signifi- 
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cance was attributed to it. Laughton's repu- 
tation saved him — his name had never been 
coupled with that of any woman, and he 
was supposed to be too much interested in 
the serious things of Hfe to wander outside 
of the narrow path — ^and his intercourse with 
the girl had always been so frank that it 
carried no suggestion of gallantry. Two 
women, however, saw, and, seeing, knew — 
perhaps they knew more than the actors 
themselves, who, grains of sand in the hands 
of Fate, were sport for an idle hour. 

"And still the weaver pHes his loom, whose warp 
and woof is wretched Man, 
Weaving th' unpattern'd dark design, so dark we 
doubt it owns a plan." 

These two women were Edith Chester and 
Mrs. Campbell Stafford. A woman who 
loves a man has a sixth sense — the intui- 
tive power of divination, which is as true and 
unerring as the instinct of an animal, which 
serves it more faithfully than intelligence. 
A woman does not reason; she knows. A 
man may be attracted by many women, and 
he may indulge in innocent gallantry with 
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several, and the one woman, whether wife 
or mistress, is tolerantly amused; let her 
have a serious rival, and no matter how he 
may try to conceal his feelings, she will 
know it even before he does himself. Every 
woman knows her rival. A man may re- 
main in blissful ignorance for years ; a wom- 
an is never deceived, although she frequently 
makes a man think so. 

Edith Chester was in love with Senator 
Laughton. He was the only man she had 
ever known who met the standard to which 
her husband must measure. She was en- 
thralled by his intellect, and fascinated by the 
man. She had loved him when he first came 
to her father's house, and he had predicted 
a brilliant future for the rising Congress- 
man. Then, and for many years afterwards, 
she did not understand her own feelings. 
When she was old enough to receive offers 
of marriage she had rejected her suitors 
because there was something — an inde- 
finable something — in which they were lack- 
ing. She could not tell what this was, it 
defied analysis, and could not be reduced to 
terms; but she was vaguely conscious that 
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she had created an ideal, and that the men 
who wanted to make her their wife did not 
realize that ideal. 

Then, one day, like a sudden inspiration, 
it came to her that what she thought was a 
creature of her imagination was a reality ; 
that the ideal was Laughton, and that the 
reason why other men failed to satisfy her 
was that they did not have the something 
which he possessed. With that awakening 
came the bitter knowledge that she loved a 
man who could be nothing to her, and even 
more bitter and humiliating was the knowl- 
edge that he cared absolutely nothing for 
her. Of that she was quite certain. Laugh- 
ton, she knew, respected and admired her 
intellect, and held her judgment in almost 
as high esteem as did her father, but it was 
the admiration of a relative and not a lover. 
To Edith Chester this made no difference. 
He should never know her love, and he would 
never give her a thought of love, but that 
would not prevent her from loving him with 
the passionate devotion which a nun might 
have for a canonized saint, and she would 
at least prove her devotion by remaining 
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constant to his memory. The affection 
which Laughton's wife had for him was a 
farthing rushlight compared with the blind- 
ing flame of Edith Chester's love. 

Mrs. Campbell Stafford was in love with 
Senator Laughton, but Mrs. Stafford hid 
neither her love nor her beauty nor her frocks 
imder her own or any one else's bushel. Sen- 
ator Laughton knew it; he could not help it. 
Mrs. Stafford^ however, had never trans- 
gressed propriety. Societj^ knew that she 
had a tenderness for the leader of the Sen- 
ate. What his feelings were no one knew. 
They were an inscrutable mystery. He 
treated her with the deference he showed 
all women. He appeared neither elated nor 
depressed when he was in her company. If 
Mrs. Stafford knew more than the world she 
wisely kept her knowledge to herself. 

These two women — Edith Chester and Mrs. 
Campbell Stafford — more learned than all the 
rest of the world because they were in love — 
could see where others were blind, and be- 
cause they were women; and, in love, each 
acted according to her own instinct. It was 
no new thing to Mrs. Stafford to have her 
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path crossed by a rival. Her experience had 
taught her the wisdom of waiting. She did 
nothing. Edith Chester feared that Senator 
Laughton was — she could not even to herself 
frame the word love — more interested in Laura 
than was good for his peace of mind, and she 
was anxious to find out how much Laura 
really cared for him. When Laura called on 
her the following day she said : 

" Who do you think is the most interesting 
man in Washington?'^ 

''Senator Laughton/' answered Laura, 
promptly. 

I was afraid you would.'' 
Why afraid?" 

Because/' she hesitated, ''because — he 
is married." 

Laura laughed. " I haven't forgotten what 
you told me when I first came to Washing- 
ton. It is quite true the most interesting 
men are married — unfortunately/' she added, 
after a slight pause. 

Edith looked at her. She picked up a book 
and turned its leaves, and with her eyes on 
the page, said: "Baron Raygen, I think, 
finds you not uninteresting." 
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"How kind of him/^ Laura replied, with 
the faintest inflection in her voice. 

''DonH be sarcastic/' Edith said, as she 
laid down the book. "You know there are 
any number of men who think you are charm- 

ing. 

"Perhaps I know that, too,'' Laura an- 
swered, in the most matter-of-fact tone, " and 
what good does it do me?" 

"What a curious girl you are I Don't you 
ever think of marriage?" 

"You forget I am — am I engaged or am I 
not?" she ended, with a comical attempt at 
seriousness. 

You will never marry Lieutenant Wright." 
Prophet of good or evil? Sometimes I 
think I shall never marry any one. Why 
should a girl marry?" All the levity had 
faded out of her voice. Her face was a tri- 
fle pale, and she spoke slowly, and more as 
if she were thinking aloud rather than ad- 
dressing her companion as she went on: 
"Why should a girl marry? To be a man's 
new toy for a year or so, then to be the moth- 
er of his children, then to be put on the shelf. 
It disgusts me. I don't want to be a toy, 
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and I am not fond of children. Love! what 
do men know of love? I want to be loved, 
not for to-day, but always ; not because some 
man likes the color of my eyes or the size of 
my foot, and it is always the physical which 
men call love. I want the love of a man that 
will be mine in the morning as well as at 
night, who will surround me and fill my soul 
and make me think of him against my will, 
who will be more to me than anything else. 
I want to be loved as the poet told her lover : 



n 



If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
' I love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently, for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day ' — 
For these things in themselves. Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee — and love so wrought 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry, — 
A creature might forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby I 
But love me for love's sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through love's eternity." 

She had delivered these lines with fine ef- 
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feet. She sat now quite still, a small spot of 
pink in both cheeks showing the emotion she 
had voiced. 

There was silence between the two girls. 
Edith felt that for the first time since she had 
known her, Laura had revealed herself, and 
she was conscious that a girl to whom ordi- 
nary love was almost repulsive, and who asked 
to be loved only for the sake of love, was not 
unlikely to find her ideal of love in a man like 
Laughton, even although she knew him to be 
married. Still she was curious and tormented 
by jealousy to know how much she cared for 
him. 

"Why is it that we cannot love where we 
want to; that a girl must accept what is of- 
fered her and cannot take what she wants?'' 
Edith asked. 

" Love ! We talk of love as if it were some- 
thing to be tapped or drawn in a measure," 
Laura answered. "The child talks of love, 
the school-girl talks of love, men and women 
talk of love, and the child knows as much 
about it as the man. There are some peo- 
ple, the majority, who never know what love 
means. They think they love, and yet they 
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are as ignorant of its meaning as the man 
is of nature who looks upon rocks solely as 
the background for advertisements of liver 
pills. Love cannot be cultivated. It either 
exists in a person, like the genius to write or 
do, or it has been left out of one's composi- 
tion. Some men have cultivated the art of 
writing verses, and made themselves believe 
that they are poets, but their poetry has 
never touched the world's heart. It is the 
same with love. Cultivate it, play with it, 
think you know what it is — but it is the 
sham thing unless you really have it, and 
so few people have it,'' she ended, with a 
despairing little sigh. 

''And yet love rules the world," Edith an- 
swered, *' and most people marry for love after 
all." 

''Not love, but passion," Laura replied, 

vehemently. "That's the pity of it. A 

touch of passion makes the whole world 

blind, and when sight is restored passion 

is gone. Men and women don't marry for 

love, but because, just for the moment, they 

think they are in love, and the possession of 

each other is the only thing that will cure the 
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fever. And when they are cured they have 
no further use for the medicine/' • 

"What is the remedy, loving a man — a 
married man, for instance — whom you can't 
marry?" 

" The people who know love best are those 
who never marry, but I have a remedy for 
how to be happy although married." 

" A remedy ! Oh, wisest of maidens, give it 
to the world and make your name immortal." 

"Don't laugh at me, please," Laura said, 
pleadingly. "I wouldn't dare to tell it to 
any one else except you, and I am almost 
afraid to tell you, but I think you will un- 
derstand." 

'' Tell me," said Edith, with all seriousness. 

"You will think it strange, perhaps," 
Laura continued, after a slight pause, '* what 
I am about to say, but I have thought a 
good deal about married life, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the reason why 
most people tire of each other after a few 
years is that the whole theory of mar- 
riage is founded on wrong principles. It is 
the one relation which disregards the ele- 
ments of change, and presupposes that two 
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people are always going to remain on the 
same intellectual and moral plane. It is a 
perpetual condition, when in reality it ought 
to be only a limited contract/' 

A limited contract?'' Edith interrupted.^^ 
Yes/' Laura continued, speaking with 
increased animation. "What does a girl, 
the average American girl, know of a man 
before she marries him, or a man of a girl? 
He doesn't marry her, he doesn't marry her 
brain or her heart or her soul; he marries; 
her eyelash, or a trick of thought that fallsj 
in well with his, or the mouth he kisses. 
What does she know of him? Nothing, 
nothing at all, except that he realizes her 
idea of beauty or is a 'nice fellow,' and on 
that she must become his for life and eter- 
nity. And so they are married, and we all 
tell her how fortunate she is, and what a 
lucky fellow he is, and throw rice at them, i 
and then they begin to really know one an-y 
other." 

"And then?" Edith asked. 

"And then they generally find, when the 
novelty has worn off, what a mistake they 
have made. Before marriage her faults were 
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like a patch of court plaster on a beauty's 
cheek, and only emphasized all her other 
attractions; after marriage the patch is an 
eyesore and a perpetual reminder of imper- 
fection. But that is not the worst part of 
marriage. A man of twenty-three is gener- 
ally crude and only half formed; he hasn't 
reached his full intellectual or moral stature, 
while a girl of the same age, or even a few 
years younger, is a woman — physically, 
mentally, morally — which is one reason why 
a girl should always marry a man at least 
ten years her senior, as, until she is mar- 
ried, she is always ten years older than he." 

"A young man is always so young," 
Edith interrupted. 

''Yes, and so shallow. If he ever devel- 
ops, that development takes place during the 
next few years, and at thirty he is another 
being to the man who married at twenty- 
three. His wife may or may not have de- 
veloped with him (and as a general thing 
the man does improve by age while the 
woman doesn't) or the case may be reversed, 
but whichever it is, the fact remains that, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, the man 
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of thirty wouldn't marry the girl he mar- 
ried seven years before, or the girl the man. 
Marriage to-day only affords happiness to 
two classes — the people who are absolutely 
commonplace and who are content to take 
things just as they come, ' two-footed beasts 
that browse through life/ to whom a little 
more money and a little more luxury means 
everything, or the very small minority who 
grow side by side and feed each other's brain 
as well as soul. And outside of these two 
classes the great majority — and it is the 
majority — have only to Uve long enough to 
find disillusionment. Wherefore, blessed is 
the woman whose husband dies while the 
kisses of love are still warm on her Ups." 

" But the remedy?" asked Edith. 

''The remedy is very simple, if only peo- 
ple are sensible enough to see it. Instead 
of making marriage a perpetual union, it 
ought to be a contract for a limited time — 
say three years. At the end of the term it 
ma5' be renewed for another three years, like 
any other contract, or it terminates like any 
other agreement, just as partnership does in 
business." 
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Are you really serious?" 
I was never more so in my life," and 
Laura's manner and tone showed her sin- 
cerity. 

''But don't you see how impossible your 
scheme is, and the endless complications 
which would follow?" Edith asked. 

''Why is it impossible, and what are the 
complications?" Laura inquired, with a judi- 
cial air. 

" In the first place, every man would have 
a new wife every three years, which would 
sUghtly disarrange one's visiting Ust, and 
as most people have children, the way those 
babies would get mixed up in the course of 
a few years with their mothers and step- 
mothers two or three times removed (if that 
is what they would be called) would lead to 
a good deal of confusion. No, I don't see 
that you gain much by your reform, and, 
besides, the divorce court is always the ref- 
uge of the oppressed and the unfortunate." 

"Your objections, my dear Edith, show 
how little you understand the philosophy of 
my scheme. When two men go into busi- 
ness they hope the partnership will be for 
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their mutual advantage, and although they 
provide that it may be terminated at the end 
of three years, they look forward to it last- 
ing much longer, but, realizing that they are 
not endowed with the prescience of omnipo- 
tence, they leave a loophole for escape. When 
two young fools marry they are supposed to 
have all the wisdom of the past and future. 
The business men don't hastily enter into 
partnership as most people do in marriage; 
the men know something of each other's 
abilities and weaknesses. They find, after 
close contact, that each has certain faults, 
yet on the whole the connection is mutually 
advantageous, and they are tactful enough 
to get on with as little friction as possible. 
The knowledge that they can separate at a 
definite time keeps them together because 
their pride saves them, and they don't want 
to have it said they can't agree, and when 
it comes to renewing the arrangement, they 
have a clear understanding, and get along 
better in the future than they did in the 
past. But if it was a partnership for life 
both would want to escape from it." 
" You mean that — " 
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"I mean/' Laura continued, "that if mar- 
ried people were placed on their good behav- 
ior every three years they would be much 
nicer to each other than they now are, be- 
cause both would regard it as a reflection 
if the contract was not renewed, and it would 
cultivate rather than destroy love; it would 
make a man more like a lover than a hus- 
band/' 

" Why is it, I wonder, that men are always 
so nice before they are married?" 

"The reason why a lover is so charming 
before he becomes a husband is that he is 
never quite sure of holding the girl, and has 
to do everything to make himself attractive 
to her, to appeal to her imagination, to ber 
come a part of her, to pretend to be a 
great many things that he is not. And if 
she really wants him, she has to be equal- 
ly insincere, and to look at life through his 
eyes, which is easy and amusing because it 
is a new game. When thej'- are married, 
and he discovers that what he thought was 
real was only a clever imitation, that the 
great interest she took in his work or his 
aims bored her intensely, but she was wise 
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enough to conceal it, he is disappointed and 
embittered, but he cannot help himself. A 
man of any decency can't get a divorce sim- 
ply because his wife's imagination does not 
rise above pickles or her cook's extrava- 
gance, and she doesn't pack up her things 
and go to her mother because he prefers a 
scientific lecture to a vaudeville perform- 



ance." 



''Isn't that usually the trouble — that the 
woman is too trivial?" 

'' The man is as frequently to blame as the 
woman. There are a hundred things which 
destroy their congenialitj'^ and companion- 
ship, and give them nothing in common. 
They both realize how unfortunate it is, but 
as they know that there is no danger of the 
scandal of divorce, they just worry along, and 
neither is particularly happy, which can't be 
helped. Most women appear to regard their 
husbands as they do their babies — subject to 
sudden unpleasant attacks which must run 
their course; and most men look upon their 
wives as a problem the solution of which 
scarcely repays the time and labor in- 
volved.'* 
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" Candidly, Laura, is the riddle worth while 
reading?" 

"Often, I am afraid it is not, and that is 
the most pathetic marriage imaginable — far 
more so than the unhappy ones which be- 
come public. The woman loves her hus- 
band, and he loves and respects her, and 
yet neither is happy, because the elements 
don't fuse, and both could know such real 
happiness if they had married some one 
else." 

"Would the people you describe be bene- 
fited by your philanthropic scheme?" 

"Undoubtedly," Laura answered, with em- 
phasis, "because both would know that un- 
less they reached common ground their ways 
would separate at the end of three years. 
Pride and natural affection would save them. 
A girl doesn't really care for baseball and 
lots of other things in which her lover is in- 
terested, but she cultivates an interest be- 
cause she thinks she ought to care for any- 
thing which appeals to him. The woman I 
have described would be equally adaptable. 
Instead of promoting divorce and separa- 
tion, as you imagine, there would be fewer 
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divorces and fewer ruined homes. Married 
people never mend their faults, no matter 
how conscious they may be of them, and as 
they grow older these faults increase the fric- 
tion. If there was a 'new deal' both would 
at least try to start in with a clean page fac- 
ing them, and both, as a general thing, would 
come pretty close to succeeding." 

"Perhaps there is something in your 
scheme, after all,'' Edith thoughtfully ad- 
mitted, "but suppose the husband wanted 
to end the contract and the wife objected, 
what then?" 

"It is like any other contract and expires 
by limitation. It may be renewed if both 
sides are agreeable, but it cannot be merely 
because one wishes. And that is its strong- 
est feature. Both would do their utmost to 
make the partnership so lovely that they 
would eagerly renew it. Instead of the 
churches opposing it, as I suppose they 
would, they ought to welcome it in the in- 
terest of morality." 

"What becomes of the children?" 

" I have thought about that. If, at the end 
of three years, the husband and wife dis- 
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solve their partnership, the children remain, 
as before, the property of both. Remember 
there will be no disgrace about a separation, 
as there now is, because it will be a contin- 
gency provided for at the time of marriage. 
There will be no more disgrace than when 
business associates frankly say they find it 
for their advantage to separate, yet they do 
not accuse each other of dishonesty or in- 
competence, and they can still remain friends 
and respect each other's good qualities. The 
children can live with either the father or 
mother as may be most convenient, but the 
father must support them." 

" And how does the wife live?" 

" Her former husband must provide for her 
in accordance with his means until she re- 
marries, when, of course, the obligation ceases. 
He cannot remarry imless he is willing not 
to diminish the allowance agreed upon, and 
as under my system no license to marrj'^ would 
be issued until the proper investigations had 
been made by the officer appointed for that 
purpose, the rights of the former wife would 
be carefully protected." 

"Would there be no more divorce?" 
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" Oh yes, divorce for cause, and the offend- 
ing party would be held disgraced and treat- 
ed with the contempt that he or she properly 
deserves. Separation, or, more correctly, dis- 
solution of the partnership, would be no dis- 
grace, merely an incident in most people's 
lives. Now, no matter how unhappy a 
woman may be, she keeps away from the di- 
vorce court unless actually driven into it by 
the brutality or vileness of her husband, and 
yet always a stain attaches to her as a di- 
vorced woman. Under the system I propose 
there will be fewer divorces, more happy mar- 
ried people, and not so many deceived hus- 
bands and sinning wives. There," the girl 
said, in her usual sprightly manner, ''why 
am I like a Congressman?" 

"Why are you like a Congressman? I 
give it up; I never was good at guessing 
riddles." 

" It is such a poor one I thought you would 
be sure and see it. Fm like a Congressman 
because I've made a long speech and wearied 
my audience." 

''How unkind you are! I am sure you 
must know I have been very much inter- 
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ested/' and before Laura could make any 
reply Edith asked: "Have you talked over 
your scheme with any one else; have you/' 
she faltered, as she once more picked up the 
book and nervously turned its leaves, "ever 
mentioned it to — to Mr. Laughton?" 

Laura's face turned scarlet. "Mercy, no," 
she answered, hastily. "I wouldn't dare; 
I'm afraid he would think — I haven't told it 
to any one but you — people would call me 
improper and — for goodness' sake, don't ever 
let Senator Laughton know that — I must be 
going," she concluded, irrelevantly. "Don't 
forget you are to lunch with me to-morrow." 

"I think," said Edith, thoughtfully, as she 
kissed Laura, " if your marriage on the three- 
year system was in vogue there would be at 
least two happy people — for three years." 

Laura was tempted to ask an explanation 
of this enigmatical assertion, but Edith had 
turned to the table and was once more deeply 
absorbed in her book. 



Chapter IX 

''I LOVE YOU'' 

April was rapidly drawing to a close, and 
the political situation was still threatening. 
The "traditional enemy'' was anxious to 
avoid war, but felt it necessary to maintain 
its dignity by refusing to listen to any threats 
of interference or impertinent meddling by an 
outsider. In the United States men of wealth 
and intelligence, who are not always found 
on the same side of a great question, were 
laboring zealously to maintain peace, but the 
passion of the mob had been so adroitly 
played upon by the yellow press and the 
crafty politicians that the country was loudly 
clamoring for war and abusing the Presi- 
dent for his vacillation and timidity. Even 
the members of his own party chafed, and in 
the sacrosanct precincts of committee - rooms 
denounced him for imperilling the future of 
the party. In the Senate Laughton stood 
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manfully in the brunt, arguing and plead- 
ing, using all his eloquence and force, to pre- 
vent ill-considered action. 

In the Lower House the Speaker, a giant 
physically as well as mentally, alone held 
the representatives of the people in check. 
Mr. Speaker McDonald was that curiosity 
in American politics — a politician who knew 
nothing of politics. Coming into Congress 
imheralded by a reputation, a struggling 
lawyer from a small town, only his size and 
a rather quaint drawl distinguished him from 
the half a himdred other new men who en- 
tered the House that year. But before he 
had been there many months the House 
realized that he was a master of biting sar- 
casm and quick, cutting repartee, and that 
an opponent must be thrice armed who en- 
gaged him in oratorical combat. 

His constituents learned that his concep- 
tion of the duties of a Congressman was not 
to make of himself an ofi&ce broker or an er- 
rand boy for their benefit. He refused to pes- 
ter the President and the heads of depart- 
ments for appointments; he declined to join 
a combination to lobby through a bill to car- 
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ry a large appropriation to dredge a few 
worthless streams in his district. He frank- 
ly told his constituents that they must find 
another man if they wanted that sort of work 
done in Washington. Curiously enough, his 
constituents respected his independence. They 
let him go his own way untroubled, and gloried 
in the reputation he gave the district. 

He was not popular. Men of his stamp 
never are. He was too honest and too apt 
to say what he thought. He thought in epi- 
grams, and they fell from his lips unconsci- 
ously. They were not the gentle epigrams 
which books written for the edification of the 
young love to quote. They were the thoughts 
of a man who had a lofty contempt for the 
world, and whose method of showing his con- 
tempt was to scarify his victims with a smart- 
ing jibe. " He will talk himself into obscur- 
ity ; if he kept quiet he might pass for a wise 
man," was the comment he made on a tedious 
member of the House. 

He had supreme disgust for the men who 

cringed before their constituents, and were 

willing to make any sacrifice of principle to 

retain their seats; he had even greater dis- 
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gust for men like Dexter, who cloaked their 
hypocrisy and affected patriotism to further 
their own selfish interests. He knew Dexter 
very well. They had served in the House 
together, and at one time had been almost 
intimate, but McDonald had seen through 
the man, and his utter selfishness and des- 
picable charlatanism had so exasperated 
him that, while outwardly they remained 
friends, there was no intimacy between them. 
One of the Speaker's most frequently quoted 
epigrams — ''an honest politician is one who 
stays bought " — was inspired by Dexter, who 
had given the Speaker a promise and then 
kept the letter but not the spirit of the pledge. 
They met that night at dinner, and McDon- 
ald fired off his epigram in such a way that 
Dexter understood the satire. He never for- 
gave the Speaker for it, and every time it was 
quoted, which was often, he writhed. Mc- 
Donald's barbs, like poisoned arrows, hurt 
long after the scar had healed. 

McDonald was elected Speaker for the first 
time almost without opposition. There had 
been two or three rival candidates, but Mc- 
Donald was so clearly the man for the place 
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that the House of Representatives, for once 
in its history, did the appropriate thing. 
While the other candidates were promising 
chairmanships and other places in case they 
were elected, and opened "headquarters,'' in 
which bad cigars and inferior whiskej'^ were 
offered to all callers, McDonald did nothing 
except to tell inquiring members that if the 
House made him Speaker he would constitute 
his committees as he considered best, and en- 
deavor to have the House legislate for the 
truest interests of the country. Unpledged, 
he was elected Speaker. He ruled the House 
with a rod of iron. He was its absolute mas- 
ter. The members feared him as much as 
they detested him. On more than one occa- 
sion they attempted a revolt, but the incipi- 
ent mutiny died still-born because no man 
was courageous enough to offer himself as 
leader and risk all in case of defeat. The 
country admired his courage and honesty, 
and gave him their confidence. Thrice he 
had been elected to the speakership. 

The country was seething with passion. 
Daily the newspapers pandered to the mob, 
and appealed to their basest prejudices. The 
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"traditional enemy" and the United States 
were engaged in an interchange of diplo- 
matic notes long drawn out. As April was 
rapidly nearing its close a newspaper claim- 
ing the largest circulation in America came out 
one morning in huge type, covertly advocating 
the assassination of the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and Senator Laughton as 
enemies of the republic. This is what it said : 

" To-day two men are defying and thwarting the 
will of the people. The American people, those people 
who represent American manhood and who have not 
become enervated by contact with the decayed civiliza- 
tion of Europe, who have not bought English lords 
or French counts as husbands for their daughters; 
the American people, the men whose forefathers hum- 
bled the pride of England — England the bully and 
the tjrrant whose foul crimes against the entire world 
only high Heaven can avenge — the American men 
whose glory is that they are freemen and who have no 
sympathy with kings or aristocrats — these are the men 
who to-day demand war in the cause of freedom. 

" Against the majesty of the people stand two men. 

" These men are : Speaker McDonald and Senator 
Laughton. 

" The Speaker has throttled the House. He has 
Diade of himself king, emperor, czar. Is there no 
Brutus to rebuke our American Caesar? 
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" In the Senate, that body of aristocratic tendencies, 
which long ago ceased to be in touch with the people, 
Senator Laughton has been able to block all action. 

" Who is Senator Laughton? 

" He is an aristocrat. His proper place is in the 
House of Lords with a coronet on his head. He does 
not belong in the American Congress. He has no 
sympathy with democratic ideas or aspirations. To 
him the masses are nothing; all his sympathies are 
with the privileged class, the millionaires and the 
monopolists — the men who would sacrifice their country 
to promote their own interests. 

" How long will the American people permit the 
aristocrat of the Senate to defy their will?" 

This and other similar attacks, hardly less 
brutal, had caused some apprehension among 
the friends of Laughton and the Speaker, who 
feared that a crank anxious for notoriety, or 
his brain turned by believing what he read, 
might assault one or both men. Laughton 
laughed when told of what was feared. ''I 
am a fatalist," he said one day to a group 
in the cloak-room. ''If I am to be attacked 
or killed no precautions can save me.'' 

"You believe that everything is foreor- 
dained?" asked Senator Enj&eld, his elderlv 
colleague. 
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"We won't split hairs on words or theol- 
ogy/' Laughton replied. "I don't know 
whether God or Lucifer rules the world, but 
I am absolutely certain that what fate has 
willed man cannot change. There is no es- 
cape from fate." 

"Still," Enfield persisted, "why tempt 
fate?" 

" Fate can be no more tempted than propiti- 
ated," Laughton said, "and curses or obla- 
tions are equally valueless. Destiny is inev- 
itable." 

The drawing-room of the Etrurian legation 
never looked more charming than it did that 
afternoon when Laura, accompanied by Edith, 
called on the Countess of Berg. Baron Ray- 
gen was talking to her as they entered, and 
both the countess and the baron turned eager- 
ly to the girls and asked anxiously : 

"Have you heard any late news?" 

"News of what?" the girls inquired. 
Have you not heard," the countess said, 

about Senator Laughton? Oh, it is terrible. " 

Laura felt herself pale. She looked at 
Edith ; then, with an effort, she turned to the 
countess and said : 
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''What has happened to Senator Laugh- 
ton? Please tell me. " 

"Senator Laughton/' the countess replied, 
"has been shot, and is dangerously wound- 
ed. Baron Raygen heard the news a few 
minutes ago, and just told me. I thought, of 
course, that you knew it." 

The room seemed to rise and fall. Laura 
stood looking at the countess, but she saw 
nothing. What she saw was Laughton — 
Laughton standing in the Senate — his words 
holding every one spellboimd; Laughton in 
that room, looking at her as she had seen him 
look so often ; Laughton lying prone beneath 
the assassin's bullet. A murmur of voices 
came to her, but she heard nothing, and it 
was only when she found herself in a se- 
cluded corner of the dining-room, and Baron 
Raygen standing by her with a cup of tea 
in his hand, that she realized what had hap- 
pened. 

"Drink this; it will do you good," said the 
baron, handing her the tea. 
Did I faint?" asked Laura. 
No, but I feared you were going to. The 
shock was too great. Excuse me for having 
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been so abrupt, but I thought you had al- 
ready heard the news." 

Laura closed her eyes. She shghtly shud- 
dered. When she opened her eyes she saw 
the baron anxiouslj' looking at her. All the 
color had gone out of her face, but never, he 
thought, had she looked more lovely. 

''Do you feel better?" he asked. 

"Yes; and now please tell me all you 
know." 

"We heard it through the State Depart- 
ment, where it was telephoned from the Cap- 
itol. Senator Laughton was leaving his com- 
mittee-room when a man stepped up to him 
and inquired if he was the Senator. The Sen- 
ator said yes, when the man drew a revolver, 
cried out something which no one imder stood, 
and fired two shots before the police disarmed 
him. The first bullet went wild, but the sec- 
ond entered his body, and he is, I fear, very 
dangerously wounded." 
When did it happen?" 
An hour ago; about four o'clock." 
Will you please find Miss Chester? I will 
remain here until you retiun." 

Raygen returned in a few minutes with 
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Edith, who showed her agitation. "Let us 
go/' she said to Laura ; " I must see father.'' 

The two girls left the house. It was al- 
ready growing dark, and they walked brisk- 
ly, each too engrossed with her own thoughts 
to indulge in conversation. When they ar- 
rived at Edith's house, which was only a 
short distance from the Etrurian legation, 
Edith perfunctorily asked Laura to come in, 
but she declined the invitation, and said she 
would walk home. She walked slowly along 
Connecticut Avenue. At one of the cross 
streets a man turned the corner so abruptly 
that he brushed against her, and as he took 
off his hat in apology she looked up quickly 
in his face. 

" You /" she gasped, '* you /" and she sway- 
ed as if about to fall. 

He put his arm in hers and said nothing. 
He felt her body tremble as she leaned against 
him. There were tears in her voice and her 
eyes as she said : " Is it you, really you?" 

He gently led her to the quieter side street. 
He said nothing for a few paces, and then, 
without looking at her face, he asked : '' Did 
I frighten you?" 
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"They told me you had been shot and — 
hurt/' she faltered. 

He laughed. " Shot at, fortunately, but not 
shot into. The fellow's zeal was better than 
his marksmanship, but I believe some one 
said I had been killed, and that started the 
exaggerated story. When the excitement was 
all over I found that my nerves were not 
quite so steady as usual, and I thought a 
brisk walk before dinner would do me good, 
which explains why I happen to be here in- 
stead of furnishing an interesting case for 
the surgeons — " 

"Don't," she pleaded, with a catch in her 
voice, "don't talk so lightly. If — " and she 
stopped abruptly. 

"If I had been killed would you have 
cared?" he asked deliberately. 

" Cared ? I care so much I would do any- 
thing to save you from a moment's pain, or 
to give you a moment's happiness. I love — " 

" Hush, for pity's sake ; spare i^s both," the 
man said, in an agony of entreaty. 

"Why should I?" the girl responded, with 
a ring of triumphant defiance in her voice. 
His use of the word " us," his linking of their 
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two lives together, and his tone had made her 
certain of what before had been doubtful. " I 
love you/' she continued, her eyes resting on 
his without flinching. " I loved you from the 
first time I heard you speak in the Senate. I 
never thought to tell you this — I never should 
if this thing to-day had not happened — you 
will despise me and think of me with con- 
tempt for having said it, but — but I could 
not help it — it was like telling the dead that 
which had never been told in life.'' 

For a minute or two they walked in silence, 
she surprised, almost mortified, because he 
made no answer. She could bear it no longer. 
Say that you forgive me," she said. 
Forgive you? It is I who have to ask 
your forgiveness. Laura," he said, speak- 
ing quickly and with passionate vehemence, 
''for weeks I have been struggling with my- 
self, trying to shut you out of my thoughts 
— miserable when I didn't see you and happy 
only when I was with you. I am no boy," 
he added, bitterly, " and yet, night after night, 
I have lain awake thinking of you, and it is 
your face I have seen when my eyes first 
opened in the morning; your eyes I have 
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looked into in the Senate; it was you to 
whom I talked at dinners, although an- 
other woman sat next to me. I had hoped 
to get over this madness, for madness it is — " 

"Not madness, but love," she said, softly, 
as she put her hands on his arm. 

" Ah, but what good can my love do you 
— I who am — married?" 

"We can be friends, very dear friends," 
Laura replied, frankly, "and your friend- 
ship is more to me than anything else. I 
can't tell you all that I feel now," she added, 
quickly, "but to know that you do care for 
me has made me very, very happy." 

"It is a happiness which will cause you 
much sorrow, I fear." 

"Never," she said, proudly. "Ah, you 
don't understand — you can't imderstand — 
now — but — " and she stopped abruptly. 

"What?" 

"Will you regret it?" she asked, shyly. 

He looked swiftly up and down the street. 
It was quite dark. No one was in sight. He 
bent over and kissed her. "I love you," he 
said. "I am doing you a great wrong, but 
love is so precious, and my soul has thirsted 
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for it so many years, I am not strong enough 
to push away the cup from my lips. Sorrow 
may come to us if fate so wills it, but nei- 
ther shame nor regret/' 

They had unconsciously walked in the di- 
rection of Laura's house, and were now in 
front of it. 

"I trust you, "she said, as she placed her 
hand in his, and for a minute they stood fac- 
ing each other. Then she turned and en- 
tered the house. 



Chapter X 

THE COMPACT OF LOVE 

The afternoon of the following day Laura 
received a letter and a small package from 
Senator Laughton. In his letter he wrote: 

" I am afraid I shall not be able to see you until to- 
monrow unless the gods have been good to us and sent 
you an invitation to Senator Enfield's dinner. I fear 
not. It will be a very dreary affair — ^how delightful 
it would be if you were there, even if you were at one 
end of the table and I was at the other, and we couldn't 
see each other over the flowers. But I should know 
you were there ; I should feel your presence ; I should 
listen to your voice, and it would have a note in it which 
only I could understand, and which no one else could 
hear. 

" I send you a little charm which I want you to hang 
on your chain with your other talismans, which you 
told me you wore to keep away the evil eye. May my 
amulet not only drive away the evil spirits, but serve 
to attract your guardian angels so that they may 
always have you in their protection." 
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To this Laura replied : 

" This is not the first letter I have written you, 
my dear Montgomery, although it is the first letter 
you have received from me. Will you think the 
less of me if I make my confession of LfOve? I hope 
not. 

" I have written you a dozen letters, and they are 
all in my desk now. Some day, perhaps, you may 
see them. The first letter I wrote you was on the day 
when you made that great speech in the Senate. I 
came home entranced and enthralled. Your words 
were in my ears ; I could see only you. I told you how 
for the first time in my life I had been moved, how my 
innermost soul had been touched, how a woman ought 
to glory in your love and yoiu* strength, how she ought 
to reverence your intellect. I did not tell you that I 
loved you. I did not then know what love meant. 
But I was profoundly agitated, something within me 
stirred, and I felt then for the first time that life was 
something more than the mere purposeless existence 
which I had lived. 

" And my life, beloved, has been so idle and so empty. 
Men have told me that they loved me, they have given 
me their admiration, they have flattered my vanity, 
they have paid me their meaningless compliments, 
and, like the candy and the flowers which they gave me, 
not even the memory remained when they were gone. 
It was only amusement and pleasure for a brief hour ; 
there was never a recollection which clung and became 
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a part of me, and from which I could not escape even 
if I would. Never until I met you. 

" Do you remember the first time I met you at the 
Etrurian legation, and how you told me that a man 
always hked to win the admiration of a woman? That 
gave me great pleasure, and even greater pain. I 
could not make up my mind whether you were like all 
other men to whom women were nothing except for 
the passing moment, or whether my congratulations 
really gave you pleasure. I am vain, and yet not quite 
so vain as that. That night I wrote you, and you, to 
whom I bare my soul, shall know what I thought. 

" ' If I had the power of life and death I would not 
exercise it,' I said, ' but if I could make you think of 
me, and thinking gave you pleasure, I should be 
supremely happy. Was it only politeness which made 
you say you had enjoyed talking to me? Is it possible 
that you can find anything in me except a httle beauty? 
Oh, if I thought I had given you pleasure, if I thought 
that you would look forward to again seeing me as 
I shall long to hear your voice and feel the pressure 
of your hand, I should go down on my knees and thank 
God for his greatest mercy.' 

" ' I have asked myself,' I wrote you a few days later, 
' whether I am in love with you. I know that you are 
married ; I know that for a girl to love a married man 
is to injure herself, to wrong another woman, to cruelly 
hurt the man she loves. I do not know whether I love 
you, I do not know what love means, but I do know no 
one has so completely entered into my being as you 
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have. Is this love? Love seems generally associated 
with so much that is degrading, it reveals in such 
naked hideousness the passions, that it has affrighted 
me. I do not crave your kisses, I do not want to be 
folded in your arms, but I am supremely happy to be 
near you, to hear your voice, to feel your hand for one 
moment resting in mine. Tell me, Montgomery, you 
who are so wise, tell this little ignorant girl who knows 
nothing and would know so much, is this love, and have 
you taught her how to love? Have you made the 
waters gush out of the barren soil?' 

" I am wiser now. I know that I love you, and that 
you have taught me what no one else could. I love 
you. I am not ashamed of it. I love you ; I love you 
now, ' and if God choose, I shall but love thee better 
after death.' But you will, I know, forgive me for 
what I am about to say. It must be said, although I 
shrink from it, and as I put the words down it seems 
as if it would be easier to tell you than to write, but that 
I know I could not do. But you can understand so 
much even if little is told you. I shall give you all 
the love and devotion and affection a woman can give 
to a man ; I shall try and make you happy and in that 
I shall not be unselfish, as your happiness will make me 
very happy indeed, but do not let us bring our love down 
to the common level. I trust you. My faith in you 
is absolute. 

" And one other thing I must say. I have hung 
your charm on my chain, where it shall always remain. 
It is the first present you have given me, and it must 
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be the last. I know your generous impulses and the 
pleasure you receive in giving. You would be con- 
stantly giving me things — perhaps I should uncon- 
sciously come to expect them from you. You are too 
noble to think me sordid, but I should always be tor- 
mented by doubt and wonder whether you regarded 
me hke so many of the girls I have known — hke the 
girl who gives her kisses and what she calls her love 
to the man for the time being ; who wears a bracelet as 
a ^a^ d'amour and still keeps it on her arm and tells 
its history while she lets another man put a ring on her 
finger. So never give me anything unless I ask for it. 
I may sometimes ask for a book, a book which I shall 
want to read, which will be all the dearer to me because 
it is yours; or I may want to wear your flowers, but 
until I do I will take nothing from you except one thing, 
that one thing so precious and so great that she who 
has it can want nothing more — ^your love. 

" LAURA." 

Laughton wrote : 

" I think I understand you. I shall not be unworthy 
of the trust you put in me. I love you, but it is the 
love you desire ; it is the love which will find in you a 
companion, which shall receive its reward in making 
life for you something more than empty pleasure. 
Your beauty has appealed to me, that of course you 
must know, but from the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance it was your mind which interested me. I want 
to possess that mind, to know it in all its recesses — ^per- 
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haps, if it doesn't sound pedantic, to help develop it. 
I am paying you no compliments, my dear Laura, when 
I say that you can accomplish much if you will, and 
the only atonement I can make to you for having been 
so weak (and, beheve me, I am tortured with regrets 
despite my joy) is to try and make life seem less pur- 
poseless to you. 

" M. L." 

She read this letter and without a mo- 
ment's hesitation wrote : 

" Never talk to me again of ' atonement ' or of ' re- 
grets/ I love you. I am happy. 

'' LAURA." 



Chapter XI 

A GAME OF GOLF 

It was Saturday afternoon, and the links 
of the Chevy Chase Golf Club and the club- 
house were filled with well-known people. 
The Senate had taken its usual week-end 
holiday, and several Senators were at the 
club-house, among them Dexter and Laugh- 
ton. The Countess of Berg, Mrs. Campbell 
Staflford, Baron Raygen, Edith Chester, and 
Laura were also there. 

"Is golf a senatorial or a diplomatic ac- 
complishment?" Laura asked, addressing no 
one in particular. 

"Diplomacy admits nothing," Baron Ray- 
gen replied. 

"And the Senate denies nothing," added 
Dexter. 

"Then out of nothing comes nothing," 
Laura said. 
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"Except disappointment/' Mrs. Stafford 
responded. 

" Which means that Tm to be disappointed 
in playing golf," Laura said, with an air of 
vexation. 

The three men stood up. 

"I play so seldom," said Senator Dexter, 
"but—" 

"And I so indifferently," said Baron Ray- 
gen, "but— " 

"I am the worst player in Washington," 
said Senator Laughton. 

"Then TU challenge you," Laura an- 
swered, "because I think I shall be able to 
defeat you. The leader of the Senate van- 
quished by a girl," she concluded, dropping 
him a mock courtesy. "Come, Senator, un- 
less you are afraid." 

The group on the porch watched them for 
a few minutes, then they turned to other 
things. When they were out of earshot 
Laura said: 

"I don't want to play golf, but I do want 
to talk to you." 

"Golf covereth much conversation," was 
Laughton's answer, "and blessed be the 
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name of golf." Then, having performed 
some fantastic operation with the ball which 
justified his assertion that he was the worst 
player in Washington, he asked : 

"What have you been doing since I last 
saw you?" 

" Nothing much, except write to a man and 
tell him I could not be his wife." 

Laughton stared as if he did not compre- 
hend. Laura laughed. "Don't look so sol- 
emn, and promise not to scold, and TU tell 
you all about it." 

She told him of her conditional promise to 
Jack Wright, and then she added: "I have 
felt for some weeks that it was a mistake, 
and while I am fond of Wright as a friend, 
if I should marry him both of us would be 
unhappy; there is nothing really in com- 
mon between us, and after the novelty wore 
off we should bore each other frightfully. 
This feeling grew on me until it became 
a conviction. Yesterday I wrote him that 
he need not wait until September, but 
that my answer, final and irrevocable, was 



no. 



Laughton made another desperate lunge 
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at his ball. His face was pale and his voice 
slightly trembled as he said to her : 

"It is I who make you refuse this man; 
you would not have done it had you not met 
me. It is a great mistake. It is not too late 
to undo the evil. Telegraph him to return 
your letter unopened, and then write him to 
fix the wedding day as soon as possible. Do 
this—" 

"Why do you tell me this?'' she inter- 
rupted, her face flushed, but not a tremor 
in her voice. 

" Why," he repeated, " do you need to ask? 
Don't you see that I would save you from 
much unhappiness; that I fear this is an in- 
fatuation which you will regret? We can al- 
ways be friends, and neither need be ashamed 
of that friendship, but it must not separate 
you from the man who would make you his 
wife, nor must it prevent you from marry- 

ing." 

"Do you regret?" she asked, quietly, her 
eyes turned full on his. 

For a moment he hesitated. He, whose 
eloquence had held thousands spellbound, 
seemed at a loss for words before this girl. 
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He had advised her in the even tones of a 
man addressing a jury and as if weighing 
every word, but now he apparently forgot 
his self-control, as, with vibrating voice, he 
said: 

"Regret! For myself none; for you very 
much. L#aura, dear, don't you understand 
that I care for you so much I would save 
you from even the smallest sorrow, and what 
can there be but the blackest sorrow if this 
goes on? You may call me brutal and think 
of me as you \iv411 ; but it must end— end now 
and for all." 

''You mean it?" and still her voice was 
unshaken. 

Yes," was his only answer. 
Very well," she replied. " I will telegraph 
Jack Wright, I will marry him, and in six 
months I will — why don't you congratulate 
me?" she asked, with a sudden air of forced 
gayety. 

"Don't," he said, "don't talk Uke thai' 

"And why not?" she asked, defiantly. "I 
told you that night" — and she lingered on 
the words — " you didn't understand, and now 
I must try and make you view life through 
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my eyes and with my feelings. There are 
some women made to be mothers, but I am 
not one of them. I never cared for dolls, and 
children don't appeal to me, which is a hor- 
rible thing to say, but the truth. Here is a 
man who would marry me, an honest man 
and a gentleman, who will love me and who 
will fail to understand why I am unhappy 
when life means caring for his children or 
ministering to his little wants. God knows," 
she broke off, passionately, "I want some- 
thing better in life than that. You have 
saved me. I have always been afraid that 
out of sheer indiflFerence I should marry a 
man I liked reasonably well and detest him 
six months later. That danger is passed, 
and for that I thank you." 

''You take a wrong view of life," he said, 
gently. 

''No," she said, vehemently, "no. I see 
there is no escape from it for a woman. With 
a man marriage is the beginning, but with 
us" — and she put out her hands in pathetic 
despair — "it is the beginning of slavery. It 
isn't fair. It isn't just to tie us down, to pre- 
vent us from rising if we would. Men don't 
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make intellectual companions of their wives, 
and yet some of them are fitted to be more 
than housekeepers/' 

"Doesn't the future — after marriage — de- 
pend very largely on what the wife cares to 
make it?" Laughton asked. 

"No, because the wife has no choice and 
her growth is stunted. I am not talking 
about the wife of a great or rich man, but 
suppose I married Jack Wright, whose hori- 
zon is bounded by his regiment. I can't 
take more than a passing interest in the tur- 
pitude of the newest recruit, or the uncertain 
temper of the colonel, or the other small gos- 
sip of an army post. My household duties," 
she added, with scorn, " will be supposed to en- 
gross all my attention. I have wanted to be 
something more than a household adjunct." 

"There is a remedy." 

"Give it to me," she said, eagerly. 

"Marry a man who measures up to your 
standard." 

"How can a girl know anything about a 
man before she marries him? A man doesn't 
care; he is quite content to marry her for her 
beauty and because he is intoxicated by the 
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desire of possession, and nine out of ten will 
resent the idea that their wives are their men- 
tal equals. But believe me, I am telling you 
the truth when I sa,y that women, contrary to 
the opinion men generally hold — not all 
women, of course, but many of them — would 
like to be considered by their husbands as 
companions rather than beings of a diflFer- 
ent race, and feel that they are treated as 
equals/' 

"That has not been my experience," 
Laughton said. 

"Which proves nothing," she replied, light- 
ly. '' I picked up a book in Edith Chester's 
room the other day, and I read a paragraph 
which, I think, ran something like this : ' When 
woman is truly educated and equally devel- 
oped with man, she will hold that the highest 
relation of man and woman is akin to that 
of Lewes and George Eliot, not a union for 
the birth of children, but the closest form of 
friendship between man and woman.' But 
I have a remedy, if I only dared tell 
you." 

She yielded after slight persuasion. She 
told him of her limited marriage contract 
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as she had outlined it to Edith Chester. He 
was much interested. 

'' There are difficulties in the way which 
you do not foresee/' Laughton told her, 
"and the system would not work out so 
ideally as you imagine, and yet it would 
be the regeneration of society. Our whole 
marriage system — the beginning, the dura- 
tion, and its end — is wrong, unscientific, 
and cruel; it is the survival of superstition, 
which is too deeply rooted in human nature 
to be overthrown.'' 

"Then you agree with me?" she asked, 
triumphantly. 

"Absolutely so — ^in theory, but it wouldn't 
work in practice. I am afraid," he laughed, 
*' Laura's reform will never materialize in the 
form of a law. Don't try and reform the 
world. It doesn't pay. The world doesn't 
like reformers, and it shows its dislikes by 
hanging and crucifying them." 

"Jack Wright is still waiting for the tele- 
gram," she said, mischievously. 
Send it," was all he said. 
After all that I have told you, you still 
say that?" 
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He said nothing. They were approaching 
the club-house after having "played'' the 
requisite number of holes. 

'* Well?'' she asked, in that impetuous man- 
ner which so often marked her. 

''It is fate. Poor Jack!" he added, after a 
moment's pause. 

''Happy Laura!" she replied, with height- 
ened color. 

"Whenever I see the man I think you 
ought to marry, I'll make you marry him 
whether you will or not," Laughton said. 

"Thanks," she replied, demurely, "and 
when I see him coming I'll take to the 
woods." 

"Who won?" Mrs. Campbell Stafford lan- 
guidly inquired. 

"Ask Senator Laughton," Laura said, as 
she took the chair which Baron Raygen of- 
fered her. 



Chapter XII 

LAURA AND JACK WRIGHT 

A MAN'S memory is like a slate from which 
the sponge of time or circumstances quickly 
obliterates what has been written there. A 
woman's memory is like a sheet of steel on 
which characters have been engraved which 
remain until the metal is destroyed. When 
a man ceases to love a woman he thinks no 
more about her, and cares still less. A wom- 
an who has once loved, and tired of it, 
never forgets. She has an insatiable curi- 
osity to know if the man remembers and re- 
grets. And most women believe that men 
cherish their regrets. 

Laura was no exception. She had dis- 
missed Jack Wright, vaguely conscious that 
she had caused him some pain, but without 
any qualms of conscience. She was too 
happy in Laughton's love to feel remorse. 
She expected to hear from Wright. To her 
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surprise, he maintained an obstinate silence. 
If he was wounded, he was sensible enough 
not to show it. Her vanity was hurt. Wom- 
en are a good deal like cats. They love to 
play with their victims and watch their strug- 
gles. Half the pleasure to a girl in rejecting 
a man is to see how he takes the blow ; to ad- 
minister it so delicately that he still remains 
her lover ; to know that he is savagely eating 
out his heart ; to feel that his eyes are on her 
and that he still longs for her. She likes to 
watch him and see how he stands the shock; 
sometimes she even makes herself more than 
usually fascinating for his especial benefit. 
Long after a woman has married and settled 
down the sight of a lover of her girlhood will 
cause her a mild thrill; but a man who has 
deliberately turned his back on the fire of love 
never finds any warmth in the dead ashes. 
Laura considered that Jack Wright was treat- 
ing her very unfairly in not at least reproach- 
ing her. 

"And the most important news, dear old 
chum, I've kept until the last. To main- 
tain the traditions, I suppose I ought to have 
put it in a postscript.'' Thus wrote Helen 
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Hunt, Laura's most intimate friend in Deigh- 
ton, a month later. It was a long letter, in 
which she had gossiped about their mutual 
friends and what she had been doing. ** You 
will be surprised to hear," she said, "that 
Jack Wright has been ordered to Washing- 
ton on duty in the War Department. I won- 
der how he likes it? I wonder if he will call 
on you? He's a charming fellow, and I like 
him very much, and at times during the last 
month I've felt as if I wanted to shake 
you." 

Laura heard the news with distinct pleas- 
ure. She wanted to see Jack. That wish 
was gratified in the course of a couple of 
weeks. He called one evening — an evening 
by rare chance when Laura was home and 
there were no other callers. Secretary Went- 
worth and his wife were frankly glad to wel- 
come him. He brought to them a suggestion 
of home and the life they loved best. To 
Wentworth, as well as his wife, Washington 
was oppressive; the ceremony, the rigid rou- 
tine, the heavy dinners, the men and the wom- 
en who talked about things of which they had 
no knowledge, and who appeared to take life 
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so easily and look upon it as a joke which 
bored more than amused, made them intense- 
ly weary and to long for the level monotony 
of Deighton. To hear about old friends and to 
be told of the trivial happenings was of more 
interest to the old people than the conversa- 
tion to which they usually listened. The Sec- 
retary impressed upon Wright that he was to 
consider himself at home in his house ; then, 
with a recollection of his own youth that when 
he called on a girl he preferred to see her 
alone and not in the presence of her father 
and mother, he lamely excused himself on 
the score of having to look over some de- 
partmental papers. Mrs. Wentworth also 
discovered that she had some letters to write, 
and Jack was left alone with Laura. 

A man is always at a disadvantage with a 
woman ; she acts her part so much better and 
has her feelings under more perfect control. 
When Wright first entered the room his heart 
was thumping. Laura had given him her 
hand and had greeted him with unembar- 
rassed candor. She had joined in the gen- 
eral conversation, as in the old days at 
Deighton; she had laughed and playfully 
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commented on what he said, and he had sat 
there in torture, longing to take her in his 
arms and forget everj'thing on her hps, long- 
ing with almost equal fierceness to denounce 
her cruelty and heartlessness. 

When the door was closed there was a brief 
pause between them, then, womanlike, she 
said : " How well vou look. " 

Manlike, he went straight to the point: 
''If you think you owe me an explanation 
I shall be glad to hear ii'' 

'' I told you the reason in my letter. " 

" In Deighton, a few weeks ago, you prom- 
ised to be my wife — " 

"No," she interrupted, "I made no such 
promise." 

" At any rate, you led me to believe — " 

"Jack," she again interrupted, her voice 
pleading and her face troubled, "Jack, I 
know you think badly of me, and you have 
a right to reproach me, but don't be too hard. 
In Deighton I did not know my own mind. 
I like you, I like you very much as a friend " 
—her tones were soft and gentle; she was 
anxious to convince him, but it was the anx- 
iety of the woman and not the coquette; 
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friendship was speaking and not love, and 
the man knew it — "but I cannot marry 
you/' 

" I suppose you have fallen in love with a 
foreigner because he has a title/' Wright said, 
bitterly. 

She put her hand on his arm. He felt the 
touch and was thrilled. No man could feel 
her hand and not come under her influence, 
and yet at that moment she was apparently 
unconscious of her power. 

"You can't understand," she said, with an 
air of sadness in her voice. "Often I doubt 
if I understand myself. I don't know why I 
do certain things ; I don't mean to cause pain. 
There, what is the use of talking about it; 
can't we be friends, good, honest, loyal friends 
and companions?" and she held out her hands 
to him to seal the compact. 

"Friends," he repeated, scornfully. "A 
man can't rid himself of love as a woman 
changes her hat. I have asked you for 
everything, and you toss me the coin of con- 
ventionality — friendship. ' ' 

"Jack, Jack," she pleaded, "can't you un- 
derstand a woman?" 
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"No/' he said, almost roughly, ''not a 
woman who plays with a man; who prom- 
ises and forgets/' 

"Don't say that. We can still be friends, 
and I think too highly of your good opinion 
to lose it." 

"You seem to think a great deal of it," he 
said, sarcastically. " You are heartless, you 
are — " He stopped abruptly. "Excuse 
me," he added, calmly. "I have no right 
to say what was in my mind; you have 
the right to do as you see fit. Good- 
bye." 

He did not oflFer her his hand. He stood 
irresolute, as if waiting for her to say some- 
thing. 

"It is not good-bye," she said, "it is only 
good-night. You will come again, and some 
time you will forgive me and we shall be 
friends again. Good-night, Jack," and she 
held out her hand to him. 

He did not take it. "It is good-bye," he 
repeated, as he bowed and left her. 

"Poor Jack!" she said to herself, uncon- 
sciously repeating Laughton's words. " Poor 
fellow, I wonder if he really is unhappy? I 
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can't help it. If I married him we should re- 
gret it, but hell get over this and marry some 
nice girl who will love him. Poor Jack I'' she 
sighed, "I wonder who is to be pitied most. 
Jack or Laura?" 



Chapter XIII 

A DINNER PARTY AT MRS. CAMPBELL 

STAFFORD'S 

''She is as jealous as — '' Senator Dexter 
paused to find a fitting simile. 

" As jealous as the Senate is of a new Sen- 
ator/' Mrs. Campbell Stafford suggested. 

Mrs. Stafford was giving a dinner party. 
Mrs. Stafford occupied a small but handsome 
house in the fashionable Northwest. She 
was too clever to give large dirmer parties. 
Her guests were never more than the num- 
ber of the Muses, frequently they were less, 
but they were always selected with discrim- 
ination, so that no one regretted accepting 
her invitation. On this particular evening 
there sat at the round table, besides the host- 
ess, the Count and Countess Berg, Baron 
Raygen, Senator Dexter, and the Duchess 
d'Anvril, the young wife of one of the sec- 
retaries of the French embassy. Mrs. Staf- 
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ford had been called the cleverest woman in 
Washington. "On an income of $2,500 a 
year/' a worldly cynic once remarked, "she 
keeps a house in Washington and a cottage 
in Newport — and a pew in St. John's Church," 
he added, after a pause. And Mrs. Stafford 
went everywhere and was received in the 
most exclusive families. No wonder her 
cleverness commanded admiration. 

"How cruelly you libel the Senate,'' Dex- 
ter replied. 

"Do I?" Mrs. Stafford asked. "I think 
not. You Senators amuse me. You are like 
the king who watches the growing popular- 
ity of the heir apparent and fears the time 
when he shall snatch the crown from his 
head. More than one heir apparent has 
been murdered because he was too much 
feared." 

"So assassination is one of the fine arts 
practised in the Senate?" said Baron Raygen. 
"Delightful! I have often wondered why 
some of your statesmen so mysteriously dis- 
appeared and were never heard of again. 
Now I know. They are done to death by 
the ten." 
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"Only our council of ten/' said Mrs. Staf- 
ford, "is five — Senator Dexter and four 
others." 

"You honor me too much," Dexter re- 
plied, depreciatingly. "I may have some 
little influence in the Senate, but not to the 
extent vou think." 

"I do not tliink, I know," she replied, 
coolly. "Baron," she continued, turning to 
Raygen, "in my beloved country we have 
no aristocracy except the aristocrats of the 
Senate, and they are so powerful they can 
do what they please." 

"I do not understand," said Raygen, puz- 
zled. " Tell me what vou mean. " 

" When a man enters the Senate," she said, 
" he is like the conscript in your country when 
he first joins the regiment. He knows noth- 
ing. He must go into the awkward squad. 
He must be humble and submissive. He 
must realize his own insignificance and the 
greatness of the men who are pleased to 
permit him to associate with them. He is 
put on the most unimportant committees, 
and he must say nothing until he has served 
his apprenticeship." 
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"And how long does that last?'' the baron 
asked, with interest. 

'' Generally a couple of years, or until new 
recruits come in. Then, like the West Point 
cadet, he can haze his junior and pay back 
the indignities he suffered/ ' 

" I thought the Senate was the most cour- 
teous body in the world,'' Raygen said, mali- 
ciously. 

""It is," Dexter replied, deUberately, "and 
the most unyielding." 

They all laughed. " Bravo," Mrs. Stafford 
said. " Now tell us all about it." 

Do tell us," repeated the Countess Berg. 
Mrs. Stafford has told you nearly all tliat 
there is to be said. The Senate, like the 
Almighty, is jealous of its power and takes 
care not to cheapen it. The Senate is more 
powerful than the President, but it could 
not exercise such dominant control if it were 
not for its autocratic control of its members. 
Its discipline is more rigid than in any mil- 
itary or naval service in the world ; ten times 
more so than in the diplomatic corps, and yet 
there is never a command issued or an order 
promulgated." 
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What is the secret?'" asked the count 
There is no secret and no mystery/' 
Dexter replied, with engaging frankness. 
" There are half a dozen men who have been 
in the chamber so long that they are at the 
head of all the important committees. They 
absolutely control all legislation. A bill car- 
rying a petty appropriation or a treaty of the 
greatest importance to the peace of the world 
is alike doomed to defeat unless they give it 
their support. There is never any formal 
agreement or bargain among these few men; 
there is no necessity for it. They always im- 
derstand one another; they always know 
what they want, and they do it.'' 

" But does not the rank and file sometimes 
mutiny?'' Raygen asked. 

How can they?" Dexter blandly inquired. 
The new man, as you have heard, is kept 
in his place and made to feel his inferiority. 
He has to serve where he is ordered; he may 
not even make the most unimportant motion ; 
if he should, he would soon regret his pre- 
stmiption. The wise Senator waits, bows his 
head to the inevitable, steps over the bodies of 
the fallen, and in time rises to eminence." 
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"Is it eloquence or ability which counts 
for most in the Senate?'" Raygen asked. 

"Neither, but a reputation for both/' an- 
swered Dexter, "and in poUtics a reputation 
is the only thing a man needs/' 

"That is almost too deep for me/' said the 
duchess. 

"It is easy to imderstand/' was Dexter's 
response. "A politician is too stupid to be 
of use to a corporation; no one bribes him, 
and he remains poor. Then every one points 
to his poverty as a proof of his honesty. Or 
a man is too dull to open his head. That is 
accepted as a sign that he is a thinker, and, 
behold, people talk of his wisdom. Nobody 
any more really knows anything, but every- 
body has a superficial smattering of every- 
thing. A man gets up and says: 'I am a 
great authority on the tariff, or finance, or 
the Constitution. Come and hear me ex- 
pound.' Then he talks about Alexander 
Hamilton, or Adam Smith, or Aristotle, or 
Thomas Jeflferson. He writes an essay 'On 
the Chemistry of Shakespeare's Plays,' and 
he gets a reputation for great learning and 
wisdom. We Americans are so clever that 
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we can be more easily fooled than any other 
people." 

The butler brought in coflfee and ciga- 
rettes. The ladies smoked. 

"And yet," said Count Berg, reflectively, 
" there are some really able men in the Sen- 
ate, men not only of great intellectual abil- 
ity, but also of solid learning, who have read 
deeply and thought much." 

"Quite true," Dexter assented, "but only 
a few. There is a pleasing tradition enter- 
tained in some parts of the Union that the 
Senate is vastly superior to its surroimd- 
ings. Water does not rise above its source. 
The people of a State elect several score of 
mediocre lawyers and small shopkeepers and 
petty professional poUticians to represent 
them in the Legislature. These men reflect 
the average intelligence and virtue of the 
community. These men, in their turn, have 
the election of a Senator, and they are satis- 
fied with a man of their own caliber. Occa- 
sionally and by chance a conspicuously good 
or a conspicuously bad man is elected, but 
as a general thing the Senator is fairly rep- 
resentative of middle -class knowledge and 
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honesty. The result is a few men of real 
ability, many men of fair ability, and the 
majority without any ability. And if you 
apply the commercial test this is demon- 
strated. How many of them, when they 
leave the Senate, are able to earn the $5,000 
a year which a generous country pays for 
their services?'' 

" But a really great man always makes his 
reputation in the Senate,'' said the coimt. 

"Of course, because he is so rare," Dexter 
admitted. " To be a Senator is the patent of 
nobiUty in a democratic coimtry. It is a dis- 
tinguishing title. The Senate is the best ad- 
vertised body in the world. Let a Senator 
make a speech, or denounce the President, 
or abuse a foreign government, or introduce 
a bill, good, bad, or ridiculous, and it is spread 
broadcast from one end of the country to the 
other. Even in a democracy a reverence at- 
taches to titles. The editor — and it is not al- 
ways the editor of a weekly paper in a vil- 
lage — cannot escape from the thought that 
because accident has made a man a Senator, 
he is superior to his fellow-mortals. Conse- 
quently whatever a Senator says or does is 
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given an importance which is generally un- 
deserved/" 

" Why is it that some men succeed in poli- 
tics and others fail?" the duchess asked. 

"For the same reason, duchess, that they 
fail in other thingwS." 

"Oracular, but inconclusive," commented 
Mrs. Stafford. 

Dexter remained silent. Mrs. Stafford blew 
rings of smoke, which danced on the air for a 
moment and then lost themselves. " Tell us," 
she said, coaxingly. 

Dexter laughed. He looked around the 
table swiftly. "Among friends one can af- 
ford to be honest. The secret of success in 
politics is intelligent selfishness." 

"Intelligent selfishness," both Count Berg 
and Baron Raygen repeated. 

"Yes," said Dexter, firmly," selfishness in- 
telligently practised. To succeed in politics 
a man must be selfish, he must have no 
thought except for himself, but he must be 
intelligent enough to know that to climb he 
must use other men as ladders, and most men 
are quite content to serve as the ladder for 
a greater man. The excessively generous 
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man is generally a fool, and the stupidly 
selfish man is even a bigger fool, but the 
selfish man with intelligence is the one who 



wins/' 



Mrs. Stafford blew more rings. She was 
rather proud of her accomplishment, and she 
had a pretty mouth. " Sometimes a man is 
neither selfish, nor excessively generous, nor 
stupid, like — like Senator Laughton,'' she 
said, softly. 

"Laughton, ah, yes, Laughton is a great 
man,'' Dexter said, "but there are not many 
like him — fortunately," he added, in a half- 
tone. 

Mrs. Stafford heard the last word. "Why 
fortunately?" she asked. 

Dexter looked embarrassed for a moment. 

"Why?" he repeated. "Because politics 
is a practical business, and men like Laugh- 
ton are usually unpractical, and visionary, 
and" — he seemed to hesitate for the last 
word. 

"Too honest," Mrs. Stafford suggested, 
with the faintest touch of sarcasm in her 



voice. 
it 



Perhaps that's it," Dexter continued, un- 
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moved. "They are so pedantically honest 
they become dangerous. Honesty in poli- 
tics/' he said, with more intensity than he 
had hitherto shown, "bah! you might as 
well talk about honesty on the stock ex- 
change. Politics is a game of chance, and 
the successful gambler is the man who is 
keener and more adroit than his fellows. 
We all understand it, and we all plaj'' the 
game, and we are all trying to sweep the 
pawns off the board and checkmate our 
rival." 

''The most remarkable thing about the 
American politician,'' said Count Berg, suave- 
ly, "is the charming candor with which he, 
in private, discusses himself and his politics. 
I don't think we are more virtuous in mv 
country, but we are at least more — shall I 
say more hypocritical?" 

"It is simply the difference in tempera- 
ment, count," Dexter answered. "You Eu- 
ropeans take life seriously; we Americans 
turn everything into a jest. You keep up 
the farce of making the people believe that 
politics and statesmanship and government 
is a thing too mysterious and wonderful for 
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the multitude to know anything about; we 
say nobody knows any more than anybody 
else, and everybody believes iV 

"Which is good for the people/' the count 
said, satirically. 

"It amuses them and doesn't hurt us/' 
Dexter replied, hghtly. "Besides, in Eu- 
rope, politics is an incidental diversion from 
the more serious things in life; with us it is 
a recognized occupation, and, Hke any other 
profession, it is open to all. But we never 
forget that it is a business and a means to 
either position or fortune." 

"Is there much corruption among politi- 
cians?" Ray gen asked. 

"Not more, I imagine," Dexter answered, 
"than you find in Europe. There is little 
direct bribery. An acute English observer 
said of the body of which I am a member 
that ' they are Senators because they are rich, 
and rich because they are Senators,' which 
is epigrammatic, but not strictly true. There 
are many poor men in the Senate, and there 
are several rich men who are honest. A man 
in public life has opportunities to make 
money. He uses his opportunities/' 
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. "In what way?'' 

"In many ways. He is brought in con- 
tact with men engaged in large operations, 
who are glad to give him a chance to make 
money. They do not ask for his vote or in- 
fluence, but they know the importance of 
keeping on good terms with him, and that 
some time in the future he may perhaps be 
useful to them. It is simply another illus- 
tration of the policy of intelligent selfishness." 

"But it is all so cheap and common,'' said 
the duchess, with a little shrug of disgust. 

"After all, what is the difl'erence between 
the man who intrigues for a piece of ribbon 
or a title and he who 'sets up the pins,' as 
we say, to get into Congress or the Cabinet?" 
Dexter asked. " In either case it is the grat- 
ification of personal ambition, which is more 
powerful than any other virtue or vice in 
human nature." 

"Virtue or vice — they are relative terms," 
Mrs. Stafford remarked, musingly. 

" Yes, if virtue was half as attractive as vice, 
how good we should all be," the count added. 

'* Ma foi I what a dull world you would 
have," said the duchess. 
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BARON RAYGEN FALLS IN LOVE 

Jack Wright could not have avoided 
Laura if he would, and he made no effort 
not to see her. They were constantly meet- 
ing at teas and dinners and dances, for the 
presentable man of good family is much in 
demand in Washington. A good-looking 
man, a man who can dance and talk — ^and 
no one asks whether his conversation is 
witty or wise, especially if he is in the army 
or navy — need never go supperless to bed 
during the season. Washington is the par- 
adise of bachelors, and it is the Oriental para- 
dise where women, young and beautiful, are 
plentiful and waiting to be sought. The girls 
are always in the majority, because members 
of Congress and other officials bring their 
daughters with them, while their sons are 
either in college or in business. A dress- 
suit, a taking manner, and half a dozen 
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correct introductions have enabled more than 
one man to make a fair start on the un- 
known sea of matrimony. 

Secretary Wentworth came to expect that 
Wright would dine or call at his house once 
or twice a week. He liked to see Laura and 
Jack together. Wright did not disappoint 
him. He suffered when he was with Laura, 
and he suffered even more when he was away 
from her, which is the only true test of love. 
Love in which there is no pain is merely an 
imitation of love. 

Jack Wright had lost no time in again 
offering himself to Laura, and she had once 
more rejected him in the same frank, friend- 
ly manner which marked her intercourse 
with all her men friends. It was that frank- 
ness which was her chief charm, and at the 
same time was so misleading. To most men 
it suggested infinite possibilities, and it was 
difficult for each separate man to understand 
how a girl could like him well enough to en- 
joy his company and yet not like him well 
enough to become his wife. Wright had told 
her that she was an incomprehensible puzzle. 

"I know you are fond of me,'' he said, 
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"and I really believe you want to get mar- 
ried, and yet when 1 ask you to be my wife 
you tell me it is impossible. If you were in 
love with any one else, or ambitious to make 
a great match, I could understand it; but I 
am quite sure there is no one else, and I am 
equally certain you are not the kind of girl 
to marry for a title or a fortune. Then why 
don't you marry me?" 

" A girl marries her lover only to find out, 
the day after she is married, that the man 
has changed into a husband, and a lover is 
so much more amusing,'' she said, carelessly. 

"Don't say such things," he said, angrily. 
"You don't believe them, and they are not 
true." 

"How do you know whether they are true 
or false? You think you are in love now; 
wait until you become a husband and see." 

It was always this way. To his earnest 
pleading she had only cynicism to offer, and 
he was no match for her at that game. He 
could only tell her the old, old story — that he 
loved her and always would, and that he 
should never lose hope until he saw her the 
wife of another man. And she, as the mood 
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seized her, would be either kind and gentle 
and try to persuade him to forget her, which 
made his pain all the harder, or she would 
grow scornful, taunt him with his fooUsh- 
ness, and fling bitter sarcasm ; and some- 
times he thought he would rather have her 
taimts than her sympathy. Often he left 
her hurt and indignant, resolved never to 
see her again, and after a day or two of tort- 
ure the old longing possessed him, and he 
was back at her side. So long as he kept 
off the forbidden topic she treated him as a 
companion, interested in all that interested 
him, lively, witty, and sympathetic. It was 
only when he talked marriage that she 
changed into a woman, cold, heartless, and 
sneering. Little wonder that he found her 
a puzzle too difficult for him to solve. 

The girl could not help loving and mak- 
ing men love her. It was not so much her 
vanity, or her heartlessness, or her selfish- 
ness — although she was a strange combina- 
tion of all three, to which was added a great 
capacity for sacrifice, if sacrifice were de- 
manded — it was a certain quality of sym- 
pathy which made her say and do more 
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than she really meant at first. It was not 
passion. Men did not stir her or arouse 
her, and it is one of the mysteries of love 
that the woman who knows not its mean- 
ing frequently possesses the power to ex- 
cite love most violently in men. It was 
not deliberate coquetry. She was woman 
enough to hke admiration and to be more 
or less a mystery to men, and that, in her 
opinion, was what men were for — to be mys- 
tified by women. 

But the real reason of her hold over men 
was her superabundant stock of sympathy 
and her power of adapting herself to the 
mood of the man who fell under the spell 
of her fascination. It was not so much 
what she said; it was a subtle, indefinable, 
intangible something which made the man 
feel that she not only understood him, but 
shared his hopes and would like to share 
with him his ambitions and his trials; that 
she was so thoroughly his other half, so 
exactly his complement, that, if a single 
man, he could not resist the temptation of 
trying to make her his wife; and, if mar- 
ried, more than one man admitted that this 
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was the girl he ought to have married; 
that with her as his wife the world would 
have been at his feet and paradise at his 
elbow. 

But while the girl gave much, she received 
nothing in return. To men, so long as the 
spell lasted, she was like a draught of cham- 
pagne — she stimulated them, she made them 
feel that the world was waiting for them to 
conquer it; but until she met Laughton no 
man had ever made her feel that life was 
something more than its mere round of pleas- 
ures and duties and unpleasantnesses. Men 
amused her a little, and bored her a great 
deal. It amused her at first to meet a new 
acquaintance, but she always had the feel- 
ing that it was exactly like beginning a 
new novel. The variations were different, 
but the theme was the same, and the end 
could be foretold after the first half-dozen 
chapters. She knew that men came un- 
der her spell, and after they had known her 
a sufficient length of time they would either 
propose or, if they didn't propose, they would 
unmistakably show that they were in love 
with her. 
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And it was always the same. Always 
the same declaration, always the same note 
of passion, always the same dominant sex- 
ual force. No one, until she met Laughton, 
had understood her. No one had compre- 
hended that, while she craved love, there 
Avere times when love was absolutely ab- 
horrent to her; that she wanted to be treat- 
ed hke a man's companion, an equal, and 
not his plaything. It disgusted her. It made 
her feel afraid. To be a man's wife, to be 
the mother of his children, to be his, to have 
him as her master instead of being her own 
mistress, offered no alluring prospect. She 
wanted many men to think that she was 
everything to them, but she did not want 
to be everything to one man. She dreaded 
it. She knew what that meant; that when 
familiarity had worn off the novelty she 
would become simply one of the things which 
went to make up his life. That thought was 
horrible. 

If she ever married she wanted her hus- 
band to be such a part of herself that he 
would understand her better than she did 
herself; and when she looked at her mar- 
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ried friends she saw that most people stop- 
ped learning when they were married; that, 
instead of understanding each other better, 
they seemed to think that they had done 
all that was necessary before marriage, 
and that they got along together much as 
people who lived in a house which they 
had bought without due consideration — it 
was not exactly what they thought it Avas 
going to be; the rooms were smaller than 
they seemed to be before the furniture was 
moved in, and the paper, which looked so 
fresh and bright, quickly soiled and did not 
harmonize with the surroundings, but, hav- 
ing the house on their hands, they were 
forced to live in it, and, like wise people, 
they closed their eyes to the faults and made 
the best of what they secretly admitted to 
themselves, but not to each other, was a 
rather unfortunate selection. That was not 
her idea of marriage, and as she did not 
think that she could escape the universal 
destiny of married people, she preferred to 
remain as she was. 

There were times when she longed to be 
married; to end the uncertainty and find 
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happiness and contentment in some man's 
arms; to surrender herself to his kisses; to 
feel that she was part of a man's life. A 
more passionate woman would have had a 
lover, even if she refused to take the burden 
of a husband. She was not entirely devoid 
of passion, but with most women passion is 
cultivated and not natural, as with men; 
and their training and education enable 
them to exercise a greater control. 

A sudden touch of a hand, a man's arm 
about her waist in a dance, the vibrating 
note in a man's voice as he told her of his 
love, the few kisses which she had grudg- 
ingly allowed Jack Wright to give her, had 
on more than one occasion stirred the wom- 
an within her and made her dimly realize 
that no woman can know what happiness 
really means until she has surrendered her- 
self to a man. 

But these emotions with her were brief. 
They passed off quickly, and were always 
followed by a reaction. There was invari- 
ably the feeling of dread; the horror of ceas- 
ing to be an equal and becoming a subor- 
dinate; of being a man's wife, which was 
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only another one added to his list of posses- 
sions. 

Jack Wright had a rival of whose exist- 
ence he httle dreamed. Baron Raygen was 
in love with Laura. She had known it for 
some time. A man is never certain whether 
a woman loves him, but a woman knows to 
the instant when a man longs for her more 
than anything on earth or in heaven. Laura 
knew even before Raygen admitted it to him- 
self^ and calmly waited. Raygen was not a 
willing captive. He was not rich; he was 
ambitious, and he had long ago parted with 
the romantic illusion of youth. Family in- 
fluence had made him a minister when most 
men consider themselves fortunate if they 
are first secretaries; and he might look for- 
ward with almost absolute certainty to still 
higher honors. It was essential that he 
should marry a rich wife. When he had 
been transferred to Washington he had made 
up his mind to marry. So long as the girl 
or woman who would accept him was fairly 
presentable and was absolute mistress of a 
few millions, he cared for nothing else; her 
fortune would support his establishment, and 
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that must compensate for whatever regrets 
she might have when, later, she discovered 
that she had been married for her money. 

Raygen forgot his caution, he forgot every- 
thing else, when he knew Laura. In the 
early days, when the girl's beauty and vi- 
vacity and indescribable charm — which, like 
the scent of flowers at sunrise, breathes a 
new life, and yet can be neither grasped nor 
described — appealed to his senses, he made 
cautious inquiries and learned that Secre- 
tary Wentworth could onlj'' give his daugh- 
ter a very modest dot. Having made that 
discovery, Raygen deliberately scratched her 
name off his list of possible eligibles, and, 
while he was not unwilling to amuse him- 
self with her, as a wife she was impossible. 

The more he saw of the girl the more 
his resolution wavered. Unconsciously and 
carelessly he commenced thinking about 
her, wondering when he should next meet 
her, repeating what she had said, seeing her 
when she was not present, comparing her 
with other women. He was a man of the 
world; love, such love as he knew, was a 
story worn threadbare in the telhng. He 
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was a cynic; he believed in nothing except 
himself and his title and decorations. He 
laughed, one day, when he realized how much 
Laura had been in his thoughts. He saw it 
very clearly, just as he would have seen the 
veiled hint concealed in an ambiguous sen- 
tence in a diplomatic despatch; he resolved 
to see no more of the girl than he could pos- 
sibly help, and that afternoon he deliberately 
called on a Senator's wife whom he detested 
because he had read the announcement in 
that morning's Post that Laura would assist 
her to receive. 

And from that time on he made no attempt 
to resist. He would have taken the girl to 
wife had she come without a dollar. Her 
beauty, her intellect, and her power of fas- 
cination more than compensated for the mill- 
ions he had once considered essential. For 
the first time in his life, Baron Raygen was 
in love, and it was a love which would not 
have shamed a better man. But he was too 
experienced to risk everything by a hasty 
move. He was sure of himself; of the girl 
he was not so sure. Knowing that she was 
not engaged, seeing no possible rival — Jack 
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Wright he pitied rather than feared — and be- 
heving that Laura had something more than a 
friendly regard for him, he determined to wait 
until the right moment, and then ask her to 
be his wife. 



Chapter XV 

DIPLOMACY MEETS WITH DEFEAT 

The hot weather came unusually early 
that year. Instead of the customary few 
weeks between winter and summer, the most 
delightful season in Washington, when the 
air is deliciously balmy and redolent with 
the scents of flowers, and everybody enjoys 
the pleasure of living under a sky perpetually 
blue, winter was followed by heat so exces- 
sive that people thought longingly of sea- 
shore and mountain, and members of Con- 
gress grew more impatient than ever at the 
President's inaction. 

The Secretary of the Navy was never more 
pleased than when he was entertaining, and, 
having a large fortune as well as a great deal 
of tact, he made an admirable host. He and 
his wife had invited a party to go down the 
river on a despatch boat. They were to dine on 
board, and return in the cool of the moonlight. 
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Dinner was finished. The party sat about 
the deck, blessing the Secretary of the Navy 
and his wife for having given them a few 
hours' respite from the torrid heat of the city. 
Mrs. Wentworth was talking to her hostess 
and some other ladies. Near them, with 
their backs against the end of a deck-house, 
were Laura and Baron Raygen. 

"I know you want to smoke, baron,'' she 
said. "You have my permission." 

"Are you sure you don't object?" he asked, 
drawing a cigarette-case from his pocket. 

"On the contrary, I like the smell of 
smoke." 

"Do you?" He paused. "Are you too 
much of an American to approve of women 
smoking?" 

" I have no prejudice against it, but I have 
never cared about it. If my husband smoked 
I should probably join him occasionally." 

She had spoken as she did so many things, 
naturally and spontaneously. The signifi- 
cance of the words had not occurred to her, 
but the man at her side noticed it. 

"Your husband," he repeated, hastily, 

"how we shall all envy him I" 
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''But you know I haven't got him yet/' 
she laughingly replied. 

Raygen made no answer and sent clouds 
of blue smoke in the air. Laura looked at 
him, and still the baron smoked, staring 
straight in front of him. 

" After a man has dined he wants to smoke, 
and when he smokes he doesn't want to talk/' 
she said, with a little pout. 

" Excuse me," he said. " I was thinking," 
he added, very slowly, "of your — husband. 
Will you" — his words came fast now — 
"make me your husband?" 

She said nothing. Her face flushed and 
paled, but from it he could read nothing. 

It was dark. The moon had not yet risen. 
There were people all around them. They 
heard the murmur of voices, but they were 
alone and unobserved. He gently took her 
hand. "Will you be my wife?" he asked. 

She withdrew her hand ; she looked him in 
the face. 

I cannot," she said. 

Because you do not love me?" 

Because I love myself too well, I think." 

The baron lit another cigarette. "Is 
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there no hope?" he asked, "not now, but 
perhaps — " 

"No/' she repUed, firmly, "it cannot be. 
I shall always value your friendship, but — " 

"I detest Lisbon,"' he interrupted, irrele- 
vantly. 

What has Lisbon to do with — ^with — " 
With your not marrying me, 5^ou were 
about to say. A great deal. I shall cable 
my government to-morrow to be transferred, 
and the only vacant mission at the present 
time is the Portuguese, so I shall have to go 
to Lisbon.'' 

"Don't do that," she pleaded. "It isn't 
manly to run away from — from defeat; and 
you mustn't spoil your career. Oh, I am so 
sorry!" 

"It is so easy to be sorry when you don't 
care," he answered, bitterly. " I wonder why 
it is that a man sees a hundred women and 
they are nothing to him, and then he sees 
one and she is everything, and he is less to 
her than the others were to him." 

"You are not the only person to ask that 
question," she said. "It is the tragedy of 
life, and life is generally a tragedy." 
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Her words as well as her manner made him 
think. Was it possible that there was a rea- 
son for her refusal; that she loved some one 
else? A man must always know if he has a 
rival, and Raygen had all of a lover's morbid 
curiosity. 

"You surely know nothing of the tragedy 
of life/' he said. 

"No/' she replied, with assumed gayety, 
"I only know that I am very thirsty, and I 
should dearly love some ginger ale with a 
lot of ice in the glass." 

"I will bring it to you/' Raygen said as 
he bowed and left her. She had dismissed 
him as carelessly as his sovereign might 
have terminated an unpleasant interview, 
and yet his dismissal caused him no resent- 
ment. ?Ie loved her, and would not admit 
his defeat. 

Senator Laughton and Mrs. Stafford, stroll- 
ing, turned the corner of the deck-house and 
found Laura and the empty chair. Both 
looked their surprise. 

"I admit it," the girl laughed, "I'm de- 
serted; no one will come and play with me, 
and while all the rest of you have been hav- 
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ing a good time, I have — thank you, baron/' 
she concluded, graciously, as Raygen ap- 
peared, followed by a steward with a tray. 

"Won't you sit down?" Raygen asked 
Mrs. Stafford. 

She shot a swift glance at Laura and then 
at Raygen. " Senator Laughton, I know, is 
tired," she said, "but if you will take a turn 
or two on the deck I shall be glad to walk, 
unless you are also tired." 

Mrs. Stafford and Baron Raygen went off. 
Senator Laughton sat down. " Funny world 
this; the most comical old world imaginable," 
Laura said, with a laugh. 

"What has so particularly amused the 
child?" Laughton asked. 

I am not a child," she said, with a pout, 

and I won't say another word unless you 
call me — Laura." 

"Laura, dear Laura," he said, with inten- 
sity. "You are a child, and you make me 
feel like a boy again. I wonder if all of us 
have one side for the world, and another side 
which only one person knows? In the Sen- 
ate I am Laughton ; when I am with you I'm 
— what am I?" 
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"The man I love." 

" It would be better for you if I were at the 
bottom of the Potomac/' he said, regretfully. 
She touched his hand. Mrs. Stafford and 
Baron Ray gen had their backs turned; no 
one else was near. She lightly kissed him. 
"Do you think so now?" she asked, with 
heightened color. 

"For that — for you — " he said, with deep 
feeling, "I would go through the Potomac, 
through the fire of hell." 

They were both silent. To distract his 
thoughts, Laura said: "Still it is a furmy 
world." 

In what way?" 

I don't think Mrs. Stafford is very fond 
of me. I think she thinks I am rather fond 
of Baron Raygen, so she whisks him up un- 
der my nose and walks off with him, and in 
doing that she didn't know what a great ser- 
vice she rendered me." 

Do you like Baron Raygen?" 
I like him so well that he has just asked 
me to marry him," she replied, in an even 
voice. 
Laughton started and looked at her. The 
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moon was rising, and in the pale light her 
hazel eyes shone luminously. Laughton's 
face showed his agitation. She looked at 
him, turned away her face, and said : 

"Where are your congratulations, Mont- 
gomery?'' 

" Are you going to marry him?'' 

"You are so provoking! Why don't you 
congratulate me?" 

"Because I cannot honestly. Laura," he 
added, hoarsely, "don't marry — " 

She cut him short. "Marry," she said, 
with well-simulated surprise, " who said any- 
thing about marrying?" 

" You said that the baron had asked 

you-" 

" Exactly, that the baron had asked me to 
be his wife, and I told him that I must de- 
cline that honor. Forgive me, but I couldn't 
help teasing you. I wanted to see how much 
you really cared for me." 

Care I" he said, his voice trembling, 

care I How much I care even you can 
never know. What I feel for you is not 
love; it is, as Balzac wrote Mme. Hanska, 
'a. hope that goes too far beyond me; it is 
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the adoration of God by monks, the Ave 
Maria written in the cell of a Chartreux/ 
Love is too feeble a word. I worship you/' 
"You do love me/' she said, softly. "I 
am jealous because your love is greater than 



mine." 



" It must be. When a man of my age loves 
for the first time, and all that has gone be- 
fore was the ignorance of youth — ^and no 
man can really know what love is imless 
he has suffered and lived — it is such an all- 
absorbing, consuming, enveloping passion 
that a younger man's love, compared to it, 
is the purling of the brook buried under Ni- 
agara's sempiternal roar. All my life I have 
wanted to love and be loved — it seems such 
a little thing to ask — love is given to so many 
people who cannot appreciate its pricelessness, 
but until I met you I have never been able to 
love, I have never had the love I craved." 

"And now are you happy?" she asked, 
almost anxiously. 

"Happy, yes, very happy, and yet it is 
a happiness always tinged with regret. I 
never can forget the wrong I am doing you." 

"Why will you, dear, always say that?" 
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she replied, impatiently. "You have done 
me no harm, only good. You found me 
looking upon life as an empty, frivolous 
thing; you found me dissatisj&ed, wanting 
something and not knowing what. Life 
seemed almost too sillv to be of much ac- 
count. You have given me hope and pur- 
pose. I am no longer dissatisfied; I am 
content. The books you have made me 
read, the things you have taught me, the 
philosophy I have learned from you have 
made me take a broader, a saner, a better 
view of life. Do I not owe you much?'' 

"Morally I am corrupting you, and yet 
you think you are all the better for it. It 
is grimly humorous.'' 

She had a keen sense of humor. "It is 
rather a Gilbertian situation, I admit," she 
said, with a twinkle in her eyes — "that is, 
it would be if it were true. But it isn't. I 
have lost nothing — nothing," she repeated, 
with a note of challenge in her voice, "by 
loving you, and I have gained much, so 
much that I must always be your debtor, 
Montgomery dear." 

" Your mind defies me. Do you purposely 
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indulge in sophistry, or are you simply the 
woman illogical because you want to be? 
Let us admit facts." 

''I admit nothing/' she said, defiantly, 
"except the one thing — that I love you now, 
and always shall love you." 

The boat was approaching the wharf, and 
there was a stir among the guests. Laura 
and Laughton stood up. She came very 
close to him. "A woman's last word," she 
said, gayly. "I am so happy I fear, some- 
times, it will not last. It is the one thing I 
ask of God every night — not to destroy our 
happiness," she added, more gravely. 



Chapter XVI 

THE CONVICTIONS OF A POLITICIAN 

The President had thrown a sop to the 
war party in and out of Congress by permit- 
ting the passage of a bill appropriating $100,- 
000,000 "for the improvement of the military 
and naval defences of the United States and 
for other purposes/' and the radicals hailed 
this as the first step to lead to more serious 
measures. The bill gave the President ex- 
traordinary powers. The newspapers clam- 
oring for war urged him to purchase ships 
and munitions of war, so that the country 
might be ready to strike a blow in the cause 
of freedom. The '' traditional enemy's " am- 
bassador had called on the Secretary of State 
the morning following the passage of the bill 
to inquire as to the meaning of the measure. 
The ambassador and Secretary Chester had 
a high personal regard for each other. They 
were both men of long experience and great 
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wisdom. To the ambassador's suave inqui- 
ries the Secretary of State returned equally 
polite answers. The ambassador asked if 
the bill could be interpreted as casus belli. The 
Secretary told him frankly that it was to pro- 
vide against possible contingencies, but he 
hoped they would not occur. The ambassa- 
dor was too wise to ask for explanations. 
This is modern diplomacy. Ambassadors 
are no longer expected to lie for the good of 
their country. Diplomatists now speak the 
truth and go straight to the point instead of, 
as formerly, taking a devious course. 

Senator Dexter had much to do with the 
passage of the bill, and was correspondingly 
happy. He had not considered it wise as "a 
conservative statesman reflecting the best 
thought of the country'' — an expression he 
had more than once used — to appear as the 
originator of the measure. He had permit- 
ted a member from his own State in the Lower 
House to reap the credit, but he earnestly 
championed it in the Senate. He made a 
short but decisive speech, in the course of 
which he assured the Senate he was ''con- 
juring up no imaginary dangers," and that 
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he was "by no means conj&dent that one of 
the European powers would not force the 
United States to take measures to protect its 
dignity." 

A week later Senator Dexter was even more 
jubilant. He, Laughton, and two or three 
other Senators of their own party were sit- 
ting in the room of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the committee having adjourned, 
when the doorkeeper brought in a press de- 
spatch, and, handing it to Laughton, said 
that the Associated Press would be glad to 
have him express an opinion on the tele- 
gram. Laughton read it, told the door- 
keeper that he must be excused from mak- 
ing any comment, and passed the despatch 
to Dexter. The latter, after having read 
the despatch, said, with triumph in his voice : 
"By gad, we've got them now, and if this 
news is true we shall soon have use for our 
hundred millions." The other Senators were 
anxious to hear the news, and Senator Dex- 
ter read the despatch. 

It told, in a few words, of the capture by 
one of the enemy's cruisers of an American 
vessel laden with American flour consigned 
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to the insurgents. The captain of the prize 
had foolishly refused to stop when a blank 
cartridge had been fired across his bows. To 
a second gun equal contempt was shown, 
and then the cruiser fired a solid shot, evi- 
dently more with the determination to in- 
timidate than to damage the vessel. Unfort- 
unately a splinter struck the captain in the 
forehead and instantly killed him, and the 
quartermaster at the wheel was so badly in- 
jured that his life was despaired of. 

The news was received in silence. It 
wanted only a very Uttle to kick the beam 
of public opinion. The death of an obsti- 
nate captain and the seizure of a few thou- 
sand barrels of flour might be the grains to 
weigh down the balance. All the Senators 
realized the gravity of the situation, all ex- 
cept Dexter, who was the first to break the 
silence. "Unless they pay an indemnity 
for the death of the captain and release 
the cargo there will be war," he said, joy- 
fully. 

"Dexter," said Laughton, "are you really 
anxious for war?" 

The directness of the question surprised 
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the other men. They all looked at Dexter, 
who did not flinch. 

"If war is the only honorable alternative, 
then let it be war," was his answer. 

"That doesn't quite answer my question," 
Laughton said. " Of course we are all agreed 
that if national honor can only be saved by 
the sword, it will have to be drawn, but what 
I want to know is, are you really anxious for 



warr 



?" 



I think," he said, speaking deliberately, 
and as if he was carefully selecting his words, 
" that war will do us less harm than the other 
side. We can't be invaded, and I believe our 
coast cities can be protected from bombard- 
ment. A few of the smaller ones may suf- 
fer, but the damage will be trifling. I believe 
that the size and efficiency of our navy and 
the rapidity with which we can mobilize a 
well-armed and well-equipped army of one 
hundred thousand or a million men, if nec- 
essary, and the proof that sectionalism no 
longer exists; that the men from the South 
are as anxious to march under the flag as 
those from the North, will be an object les- 
son to all the world which will command 
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their admiration and respect. I believe, if 
3^ou don't object to the expression, that it 
will be the cheapest investment we can make. 
In the eyes of Europe we are simply what 
Nai)oleon contemptuously termed England — 
a nation of shopkeepers. We shall show 
them that we are something more — that we 
are a great military and naval power; that 
we are to be reckoned with whenever we care 
to exert our strength; that on this continent, 
at least, our fiat is law, and no one dare ques- 
tion it." 

"Suppose there is a slip-up somewhere, 
and things donH come out exactly as you 
anticipate — what then?" Senator Laughton 
asked. 

"In ten years the United States will have 
the most powerful navy afloat; that is the 
spirit of the American people. But I don't 
believe things will go wrong, nor do I be- 
lieve that the war will be a long one if it 
comes to war. I think it not unlikely that 
we may be able to avoid war, and if we can't 
I shall not have any regrets." 

"Have you counted the cost of war — the 
cost in men and money?" Laughton asked. 
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"'Patriotism is not to be measured by its 
cost/' Dexter sententiously replied. "But 
there is another side to the question," he 
continued, "and that is the poUtical side." 

"1 was waiting for that/' Laughton sar- 
castically observed. 

" Quite so/' Dexter answered, coolly. " Well, 
the practical politics of the situation is that 
the people, as a whole, are in favor of war, 
and if we don't give them what they want we 
shall be dished at the next election. If we go 
to war we shall have another war President, 
and the party is safe for another four years 
at least, perhaps for another twenty-five. 
When the war is over there will be, as there 
always is, a business boom which will help 
the party in power; there will be new issues 
arising out of the war, all of which will be 
to our advantage. If we let our opponents 
steal our thunder we shall be licked, as we 
deserve to be/' 

" And that, it seems to me, is at the bottom 

of the whole matter — politics and hysterics," 

Laughton said. "What you think about. 

Dexter, is the political advantage, just as 

Kendrick does over in the House, when he 
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sees in it an opportunity to turn a minority 
into a majority. The men who are not poli- 
ticians, but who want to fight for the honor 
and glory of the flag, are emotionally mad, 
and between our emotions and our politics we 
make a pretty mess of it." 

''I believe in the American people gener- 
ally knowing what they want, and that, as a 
rule, what they want is right," Dexter an- 
swered. 

"Oh, I know, we all believe that in the 
Senate, or when we go before our constituents. 
Tliat's our business. We are a wonderful 
nation, no doubt; we are destined to be, in 
time, the greatest nation in the world, but 
we may as well admit that national restraint 
is not one of the national virtues." 

"The masses are not always choice in the 
use of their words, but they say what they 
feel," Dexter replied. 

"You mean the mob, not the masses," 
Laughton answered. "A man of your his- 
torical knowledge, Dexter, must know that 
the voice of the mob is not the voice of God, 
and yet we are all mob-ridden, and we all 
tremble when an intelligent shoemaker or 
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an equally intelligent carpenter opens his 
mouth." 

"All of us except Senator Laughton/' 
Dexter said, with a slight sneer. 

"No, I am no better than any one else, 
only this time I happen to be a Httle saner 
than the rest. The German Emperor told 
the world in a speech, the other day, that 
'the HohenzoUern fears naught but God.' 
Our motto is, * The American politician fears 
naught but votes. ' We are all the same ; the 
voter sits on our shoulders, and we all play 
to the galleries." 

"I never concern myself about the gal- 
lery," Dexter answered, with some asperity. 

"Naturally you don't have to," Laughton 
replied, " but we all like to be on the popular 
side. That's the degradation of our politics. 
We are so close to the people that we spend 
all our time in thinking what the people 
want, not what is good for them to want. 
Democracy has its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages." 

"You are very sound, Laughton; you al- 
ways are," Dexter said, almost insolently, 
" but I want to tell you one thing which you 
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seem to forget. The ' intelligent shoemaker ' 
may be led up to a certain point, but not a 
fraction of an inch beyond it. When he 
reaches that stage he leads and doesn't fol- 
low. Harvard College and chambers of com- 
merce think they mould public opinion — in the 
last analysis it's the 'intelligent shoemaker' 
who decides the issue. And now it's Har- 
vard on one side and the 'intelligent shoe- 
maker ' on the other, and I am on the side of 
the shoemaker and righteousness. The coun- 
try wants war, and I am not so foolish as to 
try and oppose the country. That may be 
theoretically magnificent, but it isn't politics 
— or statesmanship," he added, as if with an 
afterthought. 

"Then to be successful these days a poli- 
tician must have no convictions?" Laugh- 
ton inquired. 

"He may have convictions, but he would 
better try and forget them," Dexter respond- 
ed, with a laugh, as he moved towards the 
door. 
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Chapter XVII 

A PICNIC AT MOUNT VERNON 

Baron RaygeN did not cable his gov- 
ernment asking to be recalled. When he 
told Laura that he should leave Washing- 
ton perhaps he was sincere, but by the time 
he had reached his legation, after leaving 
the despatch boat, he had changed his mind. 
As he drove home he smoked and thought 
and mapped out his plan of campaign. He 
had met a reverse, but not a defeat. 

Love is so powerful that it may make a 
good man bad or a bad man good. Baron 
Raygen was not a good man. Whatever he 
wanted — and in his time he had wanted 
manv women — he tried to obtain. He in- 
vested marriage with no romance. Like 
many foreigners, especially Latins, he had 
little respect for women as a whole, and still 
less for the American woman. He had 
the continental idea that because the Ameri- 
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can girl is not in charge of a duenna from 
morning until night, and is not afraid of 
frankly expressing her opinions to a man, 
she is immodest and for^^ard. Even the 
English do not understand the American 
girl — the {perfection of the feminine creation — 
and if they do not, how can others who speak 
a foreign language, and whose customs and 
manners are so totally different? 

From what he had been told, fortified by 
what he had seen since living in Washing- 
ton, Baron Raygen believed that it would be 
easy for him to marry an heiress. The 
members of the diplomatic corps are so court- 
ed and flattered in Washington, and so much 
run after by ambitious mothers and their 
daughters anxious to wear coronets, that it 
is small wonder so many of them have a 
contempt for the people among whom they 
live and entertain scant respect for the Amer- 
ican woman. Baron Raygen knew precisely 
his worth in the matrimonial market. He 
knew that most American girls dearly love 
a lord, and that their fathers are willing to 
pay a good round sum for the pleasiu^e of 
owning a titled son-in-law. Another thing 
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he had learned was that while the American 
father pretends that he doesn't care for a 
nobleman, and would rather have his daugh- 
ter marry ''a plain American," that is only 
an innocent form of national hypocrisy. It 
sheds lustre on him to be the father-in-law of 
a nobleman, and it has never been known to 
injure him in business. Some of the mosi 
successful financiers and pork -packers in 
America have purchased titles for their 
daughters, and their credit still remains 
unimpaired. 

Raygen had had many opportunities of 
marrying, but he was fastidious and reluctant 
to take the step. Life in Washington for a 
young and good-looking bachelor member of 
the diplomatic corps was too pleasant a thing 
to be Ughtly flung aside. Raygen saw no 
sense in hastening the evil day. He would 
marry before he left Washington to take up 
another post, and in the mean time he would 
get out of life all that it had in it for him. 

But that was before he met Laura. Now 
all had changed. He was bounded on all 
sides by the girl; she was his world, and to 
make her his wife was the end to which he 
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looked forward. Studying her from every 
aspect, going deep into the well of his past 
experience, comparing her with other wom- 
en, remembering how many campaigns he 
had fought, he came to the conclusion that 
she might yet be won if he played the game 
properly, and the way to play, he believed, 
was to be absolutely frank with her and to 
deal the cards face up on the table. 

For that reason, having previously ac- 
cepted Laura's invitation to make up a party 
to go to Mount Vernon, he looked forward to 
it as giving him an opportunity to ostensibly 
re-establish his relations with her on a new 
footing. 

Laura had planned the trip to Mount Ver- 
non in honor of her cousin, Ahce Horton, 
who had arrived the day before from Deigh- 
ton. Laura had invited Alice to Washing- 
ton, hoping that Jack Wright might become 
interested in her. In Deighton there were 
times when she believed Wright entertained 
more than a friendly feeling for Alice, and 
Alice, she felt sure, would not have turned 
a deaf ear to his pleading. Laura was feel- 
ing sorry for Jack. He was too faithful, so 
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genuinely in love with her, that frequently 
it was irritating. He assumed in her eyes 
almost the form of an accusing conscience. 
He no more told her of his love, or even hint- 
ed of it, but everything he did, his words as 
well as his manner, made her understand 
that he had not ceased to care, and that she 
would always be the star of his hopes. All 
this annoyed her. Raygen's life might be 
embittered for love of her, and it caused her 
no concern ; but she had too much regard for 
Wright not to feel for his unhappiness, and 
perhaps mixed with it was a compunction of 
conscience. She had introduced him to the 
prettiest girls in Washington, she had given 
him the brightest girls to take in to dinner, 
and in the privacy of Laura's room they had 
pronounced him dull; and when she sat at 
the same table with him, whenever she lifted 
her eyes she found his full upon her, and 
what she read there she alone knew. She 
had thought that, with Alice a guest of the 
house. Jack would have to pay her some at- 
tention, and that, she hoped, might lead to 
a warmer feeling. 

It was an ideal day for a picnic, and as 
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the party moved about on the deck of the 
yacht which the Secretary of the Navy had 
so kindly provided for them, everybody 
seemed happy. Laura had told Jack Wright 
to consider himself Alice's special guard of 
honor, and he was dutifully obeying her 
commands. Alice Horton was pretty enough 
to interest most men. She was not so tall as 
her cousin, and she did not possess the charm 
of manner which made Laura so unlike other 
women, but her flashing brown ej^es and 
brown hair, her olive complexion, and her 
vivaciousness made her attractive to men. 
Baron Ray gen looked at her more than once; 
so did Senator Dexter and Reginald Ber- 
tram. It was only Jack Wright, of all the 
men, who appeared insensible to the witch- 
ery of her eyes. 

"Senator Dexter," said the Countess Berg, 
"don't you think this is much nicer than 
talking about war and other horrid things 
in the Senate?" 

"It is so much nicer that I know it must 
be wrong." 

The countess clapped her hands in child- 
ish glee. "Then it must be very nice in- 
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deed. We always enjoy the things we ought 
not to." 

"Are the good things always unpleas- 
ant?" Edith Chester asked. 

"They are either unpleasant or monoto- 
nous/' replied the countess. 

"Is that the charm of wickedness^, its un- 
certainty?" Mrs. Campbell Stafford asked. 

No one answered her. Mrs. Stafford's eyes 
travelled around the group. "What is your 
opinion, Senator Dexter?" 

The Senator laughed. "I am not an ex- 
pert on the subject," he answered, "and, 
therefore, my opinion would be valueless." 

"Then perhaps Count Berg will tell us/' 
she said. 

The count shrugged his shoulders depre- 
catingly. "Goodness is all of one pattern, 
wickedness is as full of color as a sunbeam 
in a dusty room." 

"And the sunbeam makes even the dust 
look pretty," Mrs. Stafford added. 

"Until you get too much sun in the 
room, and then you see only — dirt," Dexter 
said. 

" Which makes you think how much nicer 
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soap and water is than dirt/' was Laura's 
comment. 

'' But dirt is sometimes romantic, and even 
the most expensive soaps are horribly pro- 
saic/" Mrs. Stafford rejoined. 

"Be good and you'll be bored/' Reginald 
Bertram said. 

"The words of experience at last/' Mrs. 
Stafford answered. 

"But its wisdom will never be revealed, I 
am afraid/' Baron Ray gen said. 

"Senator Dexter/' Mrs. Stafford asked, "I 
have long wanted to know something. What 
do Senators talk about in executive sessions?" 

"Matters of state." 

"What, when no reporters are present?" 
she said, incredulously. 

"You forget that the proceedings of an 
executive session are always published in 
full in the newspapers," he answered. 

"Which is one of the mysteries of Wash- 
ington I never could understand," Edith 
Chester said. 

"Nor can any of us," Dexter replied. 
" Every Senator takes an oath not to reveal 
the proceedings of an executive session, and 
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the next day we pick up our papers and find 
in them a full report of everything that has 
been said and done. Every Senator believes 
that every other Senator is guilty, but no-one 
accuses another of having broken his oath. 
It is incomprehensible/' he concluded, with 
assumed innocence. 

'" Which shows the power of the press in a 
republic," said the count. 

"Or perhaps the weakness of the Senate," 
Raygen suggested. 

"But you haven't told us what you talk 
about," persisted Mrs. Stafford. 

"To be honest," he said, "matters of state 
— and other things. Whenever a man hears 
a new story he usually tells it for the first 
time in executive session. The trouble is, 
there are no new stories; they are simply va- 
riants of the original seven." 

" The original seven?" Laura said. " What 
do you mean?" 

"A patient investigator, after years of re- 
search, discovered that there were only seven 
original stories in the world, and of these 
only three were proper to be told in the pres- 
ence of ladies." 
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"Tell us the other four," said Mrs. Staf- 
ford. 

They all laughed. 

"In London that would give you a repu- 
tation for smartness and carry you through 
the season," Reginald Bertram told Mrs. 
Stafford; "but in Washington it will never 
be heard of again unless it gets in the news- 
papers." 

"Everything gets into the newspapers in 
America," Dexter answered. "We are not 
wise or virtuous or witty for our own sakes 
or the edification of our friends, but we must 
let the whole country know what we do or 
think. So we take the newspapers into our 
confidence and become famous." 

"But don't you object to so much pub- 
licity?" the count asked. 

"Publicity is the safeguard of a republic," 
Dexter replied, in the oracular manner which 
he so frequently used. " Besides, it is useless 
to object, so we make the best of it and contrive 
to use the papers for our own advantage." 

The yacht ran up to the Moimt Vernon 
wharf, and conversation was interrupted for 
the time. The party wandered through the 
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old mansion in detached groups. Baron 
Raygen found himself with Laura in the 
library, with no one else near them. 

" I did not ask my government to be trans- 
ferred," he said, with a frankness which 
might have matched her own. 

''I am glad to hear it," she answered, 
without the slightest shade of embarrass- 
ment in her voice. 

"I should feel flattered to hear you say 
that if I did not know how little you really 



care." 



(t 



I should feel sorry to think that I had 
interfered either with your career or your 
plans," she replied. "I am always sorry 
to part with my friends." 

"Then j'^ou regard me as a friend?" he 
asked, his voice betraying his eagerness, 
although he had tried to preserve the care- 
less manner he had employed. 

"Certainly — as a friend," she said, empha- 
sizing the last word. 

" Eh bien /" he answered, gayly extend- 
ing his hand, "we are friends." 

She lightly touched his hand. "I hope 
so," was her answer. 
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"And some time in the future may I not 
hope that we ma}'^ be even dearer friends?'' 
he asked. 

She cared nothing for Raygen at that 
moment; whether he remained or w^ent made 
no difference to her, and yet she could not 
resist the temptation to mystify and leave him 
in doubt as to her real feelings. And to his 
significant question she returned the enig- 
matical answer, "I hope the future may 
have much happiness in store for both of 
us." 

The entrance of some of the others pre- 
vented any reply. "I think luncheon must 
be ready,'' Laura said. 



Chapter XVIII 



LAUGHTON STRUGGLES AND YIELDS 

" My Dear Montgomery,— I have not seen you 

for four days. I invited you to go to Mount Vernon 

yesterday and you declined because of ' important 

business.' Is the business so important that you have 

no time for your friends — for the one friend who 

longs to see you? I am angry and mortified. Have 

I made a mistake? 

" LAURA." 

Senator Laughton sat in his library the 
day after the picnic. Laura's note had been 
brought to him on his return from the Sen- 
ate. He sat there thinking, struggUng with 
himself, trying to find a way out. And the 
way seemed hopeless. 

When he first admitted to Laura that he 
loved her — and while he had acknowledged 
it to himself long before, he had hoped she 
would never know it — he thought it might 
be possible for them to love each other with- 
out harm coming to either, so foolish is a 
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man in love, so absolutely does love blind 
reason and common sense. He was honesi 
He wanted the girl's friendship, nothing 
more; her sympathy and affection were very 
precious to him, and yet he could not then 
see what the inevitable ending would be. 
Had he been a spectator and not an actor 
in the drama, he would have clearly per- 
ceived the denouement, but no man in love 
is a judge of his own conduct. Love is mad- 
ness, and while it lasts its victims lose their 
senses. 

Slowly the conviction forced itself upon 
Laughton that w^hat he felt for Laura was 
not friendship but love, such love as a virile 
man can feel when love comes to him late in 
life. It was the love for which he had hun- 
gered and thirsted, but which he had never 
known until then. When he realized how 
much the girl was to him, that she was to 
him everytliing, he had struggled with his 
passion and tried to overcome it. He had 
suffered as only a strong man can suffer. 
Not to be with her was agony, to see her 
with another man was even greater agony. 
He knew that she loved him; often he wish- 
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ed it otherwise, and yet he was morbid and 
jealous and suspicious. The world saw no 
change in him, yet he knew of the change 
which had come over him, of the price he 
was paying, of the . 

"Brief bitter bliss one hath for a great sin." 

Laughton was not an immoral man. Un- 
til this he had lived a clean, straightforward 
life; he had done nothing of which he had 
reason to be ashamed. On the contrary, all 
his efforts and his talents had been directed 
towards what he believed to be right and 
true; in lifting up, rather than dragging 
down. No man or woman had been the 
worse for knowing him; to many his precept 
and example had encouraged to better things. 
Above all, he hated hypocrisy and lying and 
deceit. He believed in truth and honesty. 
Often to his own disadvantage he had ex- 
posed dishonesty and unmasked cant be- 
cause of his detestation of the false. Now 
he found himself a living lie. His love for 
Laura was not a vulgar passion; it was 
sanctified, almost; no carnal desires de- 
graded it; what he felt for her was little 
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less than reverence, and yet the deceit, the 
fraud, the contempt which he had for him- 
self and the fear of injury he was doing her, 
filled him with remorse and shamed him be- 
fore men. 

He was a strong man, a strong man men- 
tally and physically, but without the strength 
to cast from him this overshadowing weight. 
He had tried to forget the girl, to induce her 
to forget him, but to no purpose. He could 
no more tear her from his heart than he could 
tear his heart from his body and live. He 
could not make her give him up. He had 
tried that; he had pointed out to her the 
folly of her conduct; he had, at times, pre- 
tended an indifference he did not feel, but 
nothing shook her. Laughton was no cow- 
ard. He would not, even to himself, throw 
the responsibility on Laura. He knew that 
he was responsible, and yet he could see no 
way of ending the attachment except by hu- 
miliating the girl, by affecting to no longer 
care for her, by brutally telling her that he 
had merely amused himself with her and the 
game had ceased to be amusing, and then he 
knew her pride would come to her rescue and 
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save her. But that he could not nerve him- 
self to do. It might have the desired result, 
but it would make him appear despicable in 
her eyes, and he loved her too well to forfeit 
her good opinion. 

In him the gift of introspection was ab- 
normally developed. He was a man who 
never indulged in sophistry with himself. 
He did not deny, when he placed himself on 
the rack and confessed himself, that while he 
regretted the impetuosity which had forced 
the avowal from his lips, and was overcome 
with repentance when he thought of the sor- 
row which must eventually come to Laura, 
the love which she had for him was the one 
thing life held for him. It is not often a 
man really knows how much a woman loves 
him. Laughton knew that Laura found her 
happiness in loving him; that she asked no 
greater bliss than to be allowed to dower him 
with her love. 

More than once Laughton had been moved 
to tell all to his wife ; to be honest with her, so 
as to be able to meet her calm eyes without 
the feeling of contempt which he now felt for 
himself. He could not nerve himself to the 
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ordeal. His aflfection for his wife was genu- 
ine, and he shrank from hurting her. Men 
of his temperament, men whose emotions are 
easily reached, to whom color and beauty 
quickly appeal, whose lives have been spent 
in thought, and who have known Uttle of 
sickness or trouble, shrink from pain, men- 
tal or physical. Such men are not cowards, 
but their nerves have not been blunted and 
hardened by having been dulled into insen- 
sibility by the hammer of agony on the an- 
vil of suffering. Laughton pictured to him- 
self what would happen if he confessed to his 
wife — her sorrow and his own distress; the 
scorn she would have for him and the even 
greater scorn he would feel for himself — and 
he could not face it. If there was an outlet 
to the maze, it did not lie in that direction. 

For the past four days Laughton had pur- 
posely refrained from seeing Laura. On the 
plea of ''important business" he had de- 
clined her invitation to Mount Vernon, hop- 
ing that if she saw less of him she might 
think more of some one else. During those 
four days he had tried not to think of her, 
and he resolutely attempted to push her 
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memory away from him, and she had been 
more in his thoughts than ever. From the 
subtle intangibiKty of her presence, which 
was more real than that of the people around 
him, there was no escape. Now she had 
written him asking for an explanation, and 
he felt that he must tell her the truth and 
leave the end to fate. He wrote : 

" You reproach me, my dearest Laura, because I 
have not been near you for four days. You think I 
have purposely kept away. It is true. I have in- 
tentionally not seen you. Do you know what that 
means? Do you know what it is to me to think of you, 
to know that you are within reach of my hand, and 
yet not to see you? I am like a prisoner in* a dungeon 
who knows the sunlight is above him, who even in 
his solitary darkness can feel it, who longs for it, if 
only for a moment, but whose longing is never gratified. 

" Slowly my love has been growing for you until 
now it has become the dominant force of my life — ^it is 
life itself. At first your friendship and your sympathy 
were all I craved, and when you gave them to me, Laura 
dear, I thought I wanted nothing more. I thought 
I was strong enough to be master of myself ; I foolishly 
imagined that love, such love as I now feel for you, had 
long left me and that we could be friends instead of 
lovers. 

" Miserable fool that I was to think it. There is no 
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such thing as friendship between man and woman. 
There is either liking, which means nothing, or love, 
which means everything; but there is no middle 
ground. I am coward as well as fool. When I knew 
that I loved you, that I loved you and only you, and 
loved you better than life itself, that for you I would 
sacrifice life and everything else and count the cost 
lightly if it gave you a moment's happiness, I ought 
to have been strong enough to have told you this and 
never seen or thought of you again. I have struggled, 
and I have lost. 

" For four days I have not seen you, and in those 
four days I have suffered all the torments of a lost 
soul. I have not slept, I have not been able to work ; 
all I have done is to think, to think of you, to see your 
face, to hear your voice, to wonder what you were 
doing, to try and forget, and to know that forgetfulness 
is impossible this side the grave. 

"It is a bitter and humiliating confession. You 
must despise me ; but you cannot feel greater contempt 
for me than I do for myself. All my life I have not 
been unmindful of what men know as honor, and now 
^and now I abase myself in your sight ; I feel how un- 
worthy I am of you ; of the wrong I have done you. 

" How can it end, what can the future be for you and 
me; for you especially? It is not too late, perhaps, 
to undo the wrong that has been done. I love you so 
well that your happiness is more to me than anything 
else, and I fear there can be neither peace nor happiness 
for us so long as you persist in loving me. I am not 
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strong enough to turn my back on your love ; cannot 
you be strong and forget me? M. L." 

Laughton sent this letter by a servant to 
Laiira. During the course of the evening he 
received this answer : 

" Answer me in one word — ^yes or no — do you still 
love me? The bearer will wait for your reply. 

" L." 

The note was characteristic of the girl. 
She was always direct and frank, and now, 
in the most important crisis of her life, she 
went to the point without a superfluous word. 
Apart from that, Laughton was impressed by 
her adroitness. Had she written a long let- 
ter, combating his arguments — and it was a 
temptation few women could have resisted — 
he might have replied in kind and the crucial 
word would still have been left unsaid. She 
had forced him now into a corner from 
which there was no escape. He must either 
avow his love or repudiate it. He did not 
want to say yes; he could not say no; he 
knew only too well what it would mean to 
her. These thoughts went dashing through 
his brain as he sat staring at the sheet of note 
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paper he had drawn towards him, and on 
the blank sheet of paper he saw the face of 
the girl, the droop about the corners of her 
mouth, an expression in the eyes which he 
knew so well; he saw her listening for the 
footsteps of her messenger, outwardly calm, 
but inwardly longing to be told that she was 
loved, and then he seized a pen and in the 
centre of the sheet, in large letters, wrote : 



tt 



Yes." 



Chapter XIX 

ONE WORD 

The first post the next morning brought 
Laughton this letter from Laura : 

" I am very, very angry. I have not yet decided what 
penance I shall make you do, Montgomery (I won't 
call you ' dear/ I'm too 'mad'), but it will be some- 
thing awful. Perhaps before you are absolved from 
your sins you will have to msike a speech in favor of 
war. How do you like that prospect? You deserve 
to be punished. 

" People think that Senator Laughton is a very 
wise man. I don't. If he were as wise as people 
think he is, he would know that Laura Wentworth 
cannot be happy unless she has his love. Don't you 
know that, most learned Senator? If you don't, how 
can I teach it to you? You talk of giving me hap- 
piness by taking from me the one thing I prize more 
than anything else. Oh, foolish man! 

" Montgomery dear (you are dear to me although 
I am still very angry), I love you. I have told you that 
before, and I tell it to you once more so that you may 
know I love you now, now and forever. If my love 
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is bringing you any unhappiness, or if you no longer 
love me as you thought you once did, you can tell me 
so honestly, and whatever pain it causes me I will bear. 
But if you love me — ^and I think you do — never think 
I can be happy by your doing that which will make 
both of us miserable. I love you, yes, my dear, I 
love you. You know it, so why should I not tell you? 
I love you and I want your love ; it is the only thing I 
do want. 

"Love, I shall love thee always. 
Forever is not too long; 
Love e'en in dark and dreary days. 
This shall be my song. 

" What a foolish man it is, to be sure. Prefers the 
silly old Senate to Mount Vernon and the company 
of Mrs. Stafford, the Countess Berg and — some other 
people. Baron Raygen was amusing. Jack Wright 
as interesting as usual, and the claret punch was 
delicious. See what you missed. How would you 
like to do penance by taking me, and a chaperon, to 
Mount Vernon? Better still, you will have to play 
golf before you can receive absolution. I am not to 
be easily pacified. 

" I slept last night with a letter under my pillow, 
the shortest letter ever written, but it said so much I 
wonder people waste so much time in words when one 
is sufficient. There was only one word in my letter, 
and it was the only one I wanted. It made me very 
happy and atoned for all your ' badnesses ' of the 
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last few days. But you are not yet forgiven, and 
you won't be until you make your submission in 
person. 

" So if you want forgiveness, Montgomery, come and 
receive it at the hands of LAURA." 



Chapter XX 

AN INTERNATIONAL DIALOGUE 

"Candidly, Mr. Senator, is there a ma- 
jority in Congress in favor of rushing into 
war, or are the Jingoes merely going through 
the usual motions and pretending to want 
war?" 

" I am very much afraid. Lord Dorchester, 
that this time the war party is really in con- 
trol and means business/' 

Lord Dorchester, Senator Laughton, and 
the Secretary of State were discussing the 
situation in the Secretary's library. The three 
men had been on terms of intimacy for years, 
and each entertained a high opinion of the 
others' sincerity and honesty. As a Senator, 
Laughton might have to be a cog in the ma- 
chinery of war ; as Secretary of State, Chester 
might have the unpleasant duty of handing 
the ambassador his passports, and as am- 
bassador, it might be Lord Dorchester's un- 
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welcome task to deliver the Secretary of State 
an ultimatum ; but until that time arrived they 
could remain friends and ignore the abyss 
over which they hung. Laughton, Chester, 
and Lord Dorchester all wanted peace, if peace 
could be preserved without a sacrifice of 
honor, and they still clung to the hope that 
hostiUties might be averted. 

''Is Senator Dexter still as determined as 
ever to make war?'' Dorchester asked. 

"He grows more determined every day, I 
am sorry to say,'' Laughton answered. 

"But I don't understand how it is that 
Dexter wields so much power. He is not 
more able than other men in the Senate, 
and yet he is virtually the dictator. Can 
you, or rather will you, explain the secret 
of his domination?" 

Laughton glanced at Chester. " Secretary 
Chester's knowledge of the Senate," he said, 
"is much greater than mine, and he knows 
its inner history better than I do. He can 
tell you, I think, if he will." 

Chester smoked in silence for a few sec- 
onds. "Why not?" he asked. "I can tell 
you in a measure what you want to know, 
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and yet the explanation will not be quite ade- 
quate, because it is difficult to make any one 
understand who is not famiUar with the Sen- 
ate as a body and its methods. 

''In our system of government there is no 
recognized parliamentary leader like there is 
in Europe. The Cabinet, politically, is a ci- 
pher. The men who preside over the depart- 
ments, and who are supposed to be responsi- 
ble for the government, have no power. The 
real cabinet is the Senate — the half-dozen 
men to whom the President must turn be- 
fore he can do anything, and whom he must 
always consult. Every Senator is an 'am- 
bassador from a sovereign State,' jealous of 
all his ambassadorial privileges and the sov- 
ereignty which he represents. The absolute 
equality of man finds its logical end in the 
Senate. The Senator from the smallest State 
in the Union has as much power as the Sen- 
ator representing the largest and most influ- 
ential commonwealth. The most ignorant 
Senator is the equal of the most intelligent. 
The ignorant has it in his power to do as 
much harm as the intelligent can do good/' 

"And there is usually as much ignorance 
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as there is intelligence/' Laughton inter- 
jected. 

" Quite so, and the intelligent have to make 
craft take the place of numbers. The Senate 
is a dignified body in all the outward forms 
and observances, and is encompassed by al- 
most as many traditions, and is as great a 
stickler for punctilious adherence to precedent, 
as your own House of Lords." 

''But if you will pardon me," Lord Dor- 
chester said, "it has always seemed to me 
that the Senate was quite as democratic as 
the House of Representatives, and that it 
had none of the antiquated trappings, no 
wigs and chains of office and officers with 
wands and all the other things, which Eu- 
ropean legislatures, even the British Parlia- 
ment, think necessary to support their dig- 
nity and properly transact business." 

"You are quite correct," the Secretary of 
State answered, "and our very appearance 
of simplicity serves to conceal the rigid ad- 
herence to custom. We have a written code 
of rules which is stringent enough, but the 
unwritten code, which is handed down from 
Senators to their successors, is far more se- 
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vere. Under this code it is ordained that a 
new Senator must not take a prominent part 
in the proceedings or try to force himself into 
public notice. A Senator is elected for a term 
of six years. For the first two he is supposed 
to be learning how business is done, in his 
third j^ear he may be heard occasionally, 
and in his fourth it would be proper for him 
to make a set speech, and in the fifth and sixth 
years he may take an active part in legis- 
lation. But his status is never established 
until he has gone through the ordeal of a 
second election and returns to the Senate for 
a second time. That, in a measure, gives 
him his cachet ; it is his patent of nobihty. 
It proves that he is not merely a mushroom 
upstart, a political accident, who has no hold 
on his State. To come back to the Senate 
two, three, four, five times, even, shows not 
that you are the creature of the State, but that 
the State is your creature, your pocket bor- 
ough; that you are its political boss; that 
you have power; and in a republic power is 
more quickly recognized than in a mon- 
archy. 
" More than one-half of the members of the 
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Senate at the present time are serving their 
first term; less than a quarter are in their 
second term; only six men have been there 
for eighteen years, eight for twenty-four 
years, and four for thirty years. You can 
see how power is usurped by the older men, 
and how difficult it is for the new men to 
contend against this cabal." 

"That I do not understand," said Lord 
Dorchester. " Surely one Senator cannot pre- 
vent another from introducing a bill or mak- 
ing a speech." 

"Quite true," Chester answered, "but there 
is a great difference between introducing a 
bill and passing it. As some one has wit- 
tily observed, introducing a bill in Congress 
is like throwing a stone in the sea; passing 
the bill is like getting the stone out again. 
No matter how great an orator a man is, his 
oratory counts for nothing if it produces no 
practical results. If a Senator wants to pass 
a bill, it isn't sufficient. for him to introduce 
it, have it referred to a committee, and re- 
ported back to the Senate. That is merely 
the routine. He must, to put it bluntly, 
'square' the Senate." 
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"You surely don't mean/' the ambassa- 
dor said, in a tone of amazement, ''that the 
Senate must be bribed." 

Chester laughed. "I didn't employ the 
word in that sense, although it really 
amounts to that. I don't mean that a man 
has to use money, but he must gel the con- 
sent of the governing powers, and the man 
who wields the greatest power on the major- 
ity side is Dexter." 

"How has he obtained it?" 

"That is a difficult question to answer. 
Lord Dorchester. He is a man of infinite 
tact and finesse; probably he has a natural 
gift for manipulating men, but whatever the 
reason, he is to-day the real ruler of the Sen- 
ate. Nothing can be done without his con- 
sent; nothing fails which he advocates. 
Curiously enough, there is little visible evi- 
dence of his authority. When I was in the 
Senate and an important measure was un- 
der consideration. Dexter would drop into the 
seat next to mine and quietly ask my opin- 
ion. Perhaps we differed. Often I felt that 
he had some ulterior purpose, but I either 
had to agree with him or lead a forlorn hope. 
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He never threatens; he never quarrels with 
any one ; apparently he doesn't care whether 
he wins or loses. It is the most perfect ex- 
ample of the iron hand in the velvet glove 
that I have ever known. And unless you 
realize that, unless you understand the game 
being played, you can do nothing in the Sen- 
ate. Am I not correct, Laughton?'' 

"Unfortunately, yes. We are ruled by 
Dexter and one or two others, and the coun- 
try at large has no conception of it, and would 
not believe it if they were told. The very re- 
markable thing about it is that there are 
men, better known by name than Dexter, 
and whom the country look upon as the real 
leaders of the Senate. Take Harford, for 
instance. He is possessed of considerable 
ability, he is enough of a poseur to attract 
attention, and he has made a couple of 
speeches which show not only thought, but 
some power as an orator. He has been 
clever enough to get himself boomed in the 
newspapers, and people regard him as a man 
of influence whose advice the Senate care- 
fully heeds. I am telling the exact truth 
when I say that Harford has no more influ- 
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ence in the Senate than the clerk at the table. 
He controls no one's vote except his own, 
and his oratory moves no one on the floor. 
He is young, he is ambitious, and he is serv- 
ing his first term. Those are the reasons 
why Harford can have no influence — why, if 
he is as clever as he thinks he is, he will say 
nothing for the next two years and study the 
rules of the intricate game in which, at pres- 
ent, he plays such a poor hand. 

" Yes," he continued, bitterly, " it is a game, 
and one of which Secretary Chester tired. It 
is not an ennobling pastime. It is intrigue 
and deceit and petty meanness. There are 
some men who come to the Senate and never 
understand its elementary principles. Take 
Barton, for example. Party obligations sit 
lightly on me, and I would unhesitatingly 
vote against my party if I disagreed with its 
policy, and yet the party is under obligations 
to the men to whom it owes success. Barton 
saved the party in the last campaign and 
promised certain legislation. Now that he 
attempts to redeem his pledge. Dexter and 
his friends are thwarting him simply to make 
him understand that while he may be a power 
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in political organization, his power ended when 
he entered the Senate/' 

"I have noticed/' said Lord Dorchester, 
"that there seems to be a good deal of jeal- 
ousy of Senator Barton.'' 

"They are jealous of him exactly as the 
Roman Senate was of Caesar. In these days 
we have no Brutus, but we have a Dexter, 
and his velvet hand is as efl&cacious a rem- 
edy to curb ambition as the poignard. Bar- 
ton is a straightforward man of business, 
who has a genius for organization, and man- 
ages a political campaign precisely as he 
does his commercial enterprises. When he 
gives a political promise to pay, he expects 
to meet it at maturity, exactly as he would 
a note he had given for the purchase of a 
carload of merchandise; when he pledges his 
word to a man, he has no intention of vio- 
lating it. He comes to the Senate and he 
says certain things must — observe the word — 
be done. He doesn't ask Dexter whether he 
will permit them to be done; he says they 
mtcst be, because he has promised them, be- 
cause the party has given bonds for their per- 
formance. 'Go ahead and pass your bill, if 
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you can/ says Dexter; 'it's a good and prop- 
er bill and ought to be passed/ And Bar- 
ton labors for his bill, but despite all his ef- 
forts no sooner is one obstacle overcome than 
another appears. He does not see the grain 
of sand which Dexter drops into the machi- 
nery ; he does not understand why the wheels 
fly round on the track and the engine re- 
fuses to move. Barton is puzzled. He can- 
not follow Dexter 's moves and he never will." 

"Could the Barton bill be passed if Sen- 
ator Dexter wanted it?'' the ambassador 
asked. 

" Undoubtedly, ' ' replied Laughton. " If 
Barton had in the first place submitted his 
bill to Dexter, asked his advice, and shown 
proper humility. Dexter would have stamped 
it with his approval and ordered its passage. 
In that case Barton would have taken the 
oath of fidelity and allegiance and acknowl- 
edged Dexter as his suzerain; now Barton 
raises the standard of revolt and has to pay 
the penalty." 

"Is it not dangerous to intrust one man 
with such unlimited power?" the ambassa- 
dor asked. 
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'"The danger is great and real/' Chester 
replied. "Dexter is far more to be feared 
than the vulgar, illiterate boss who controls 
a city or even a State. His power for evil is 
circumscribed; Dexter's is unconfined, and 
his superior intelligence gives him greater 
advantages to carrj^ out his selfish plans. 
Selfishness and personal ambition control 
both. The boss is always under suspicion 
because he cannot disguise his character; 
our Senatorial Caesar has the odor of sanctity 
about him which disarms suspicion and 
makes the country believe that he is a vir- 
tuous patriot to whom the honor of the re- 
public is only less dear than his own honor 
so jealously guarded.'' 

"Why is Dexter so determined on war?'' 
Lord Dorchester asked. 

"In the first place," Chester replied, "he 
is naturally a Jingo and believes in war as 
being a good thing. Then he is, by educa- 
tion and environment, a foe to the traditional 
enemy. He comes from a section of the 
country where there has never been much 
love for England among the masses, and 
Dexter, who has always been able to cor- 
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rectly interpret the passing whim of pub- 
lic sentiment, has been too wise to antag- 
onize it. His conscience sits lightly upon 
him, and I have never been quite able to 
determine in my own mind whether he really 
has any antagonism against England or 
whether he assumes it because it is the at- 
titude of the majority of his constituents." 

"I have often been regretfully forced to 
the conclusion that the two branches of the 
English-speaking family really do not un- 
derstand each other at all. We English 
seem to have a less intimate comprehen- 
sion of the American character than we 
have of the French, and curiously enough 
the American appears to arouse our antag- 
onism rather than appeal to our sympathies. 
Can you explain that, Mr. Secretary?'' 

"I think I can, because it was the thing 
which so forcibly impressed me when I first 
went to England many years ago. The 
Frenchman or the German is a foreigner; 
he speaks a language which no English- 
man need bother to learn ; his ways and man- 
ners are so unlike theirs that the English- 
man has a contemptuous tolerance for him 
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and condescendingly makes many allow- 
ances. That isn't the absolute form of ex- 
pression used, but it is the thought which 
runs in the minds of all Englishmen, high 
as well as low, and your well-educated Eng- 
lishman, while willing to concede certain 
good qualities to foreigners, always couples 
with it a mental reservation that what a 
Frenchman or a German can do well an 
Englishman can do very much better." 

''Does that apply to the American?" in- 
quired the ambassador. 

"Yes, but with the American it takes a 
different form. The American is not a for- 
eigner in the English eyes, because he speaks 
the common tongue and in the main they 
both think alike. The Englishman wants 
to look upon the American as the dutiful 
younger brother, to be patted on the head 
for his bright, youthful sayings and gener- 
ally treated with indulgence and affection, 
but he must always remember how very 
young and inexperienced he is. When the 
Englishman discovers that his younger 
brother is a stalwart giant with favors to 
ask from none, he is irritated. It is annoy- 
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ing to him to have an American criticise Eng- 
lish institutions and methods. For a French- 
man to do so is all right. A Frenchman is a 
foreigner whose ignorance is so dense that of 
course he doesn't know a good thing when he 
sees it; and, besides, a Frenchman talks in 
French, which the Englishman doesn't un- 
derstand, or in English, which the English- 
man still less understands, so it doesn't make 
much difference what he says. 

" But it is different with the American. He 
talks English, and yet he has the presump- 
tion to criticise and suggest improvement. 
The English do not like this. They are 
very touchy about outside criticism. It is 
all right for an Englishman to point out the 
national failings, but no foreigner may do 
that, and least of all an American. That 
hurts your pride. That is the main reason 
why we Americans jar your countrymen. 
Lord Dorchester, and there are other causes 
to increase the friction. Not one English- 
man in a thousand can see democracy through 
American eyes. You live in a real democ- 
racy hidden under monarchical coverings, and 
cannot understand how there can be any other 
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form of democracy. You are honest enough 
when you think our democracy should be 
written demagogery; we laugh at your titles 
and your precedence and relics of the past, 
and to show the faith that is in us we must 
democratize democracy. You think us rather 
objectionable people. You don't like our 
manners or our customs, our millionaires or 
our politics, our competition in business or 
our diplomacy. You don't like any of these 
things, and yet you can't afford to ignore 
them." 

" I won't deny the accuracy of your anal- 
ysis in the main," said Lord Dorchester, 
"'but now tell me the attitude of the Ameri- 
can towards the Englishman." 

"While a great many Americans visit 
England every year, they are only an in- 
finitesimal fraction of our population, and 
our people only know Englishmen from those 
they have met in this country, or as the news- 
papers picture them. I frankly admit that 
we are a people without manners, to whom 
courtesy is unknown, and who think that 
boorishness is an assertion of manhood and 
independence. Your inferior — whether it be 
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the young person behind the counter, or the 
street-car conductor, or anj^body else — sees no 
necessity of saying 'please' or 'thank you.' 
That would be to admit the difference in sta- 
tion, and that is the very last thing our in- 
feriors will do. Yet, with all that, I do not 
see why the average Englishman, when he 
comes to visit us, should think we know noth- 
ing of the usages of polite society. He does 
things here which he would not dare to think 
of doing in any other country; he sneers and 
he jeers, and he creates a bad impression. 
What he thinks he says in words we can un- 
derstand, and we call him rude. The French- 
man is equally uncomplimentary, but we 
don't know it; he shelters himself behind a 
shrug and a meaningless phrase, and we 
call him polite. 

" Very few Americans know a foreign lan- 
guage, very few American editors read a 
French or German newspaper. They read 
the English newspapers, and a slurring or 
unpleasant criticism is immediately published, 
and gains the widest circulation. The con- 
tinental press is much more unfriendly than 
the British, but Americans do not know this ; 
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so the beautiful fiction prevails that France 
and Russia love us dearly, and are lost in 
the admiration of our virtues, while England 
is always scolding and sneering, or, what is 
even still more humiliating, adopting a tone 
of patronizing condescension/' 

" And yet I have noticed one hopeful sign," 
said Lord Dorchester. "Whenever a great 
event happens we are more anxious to have 
the good opinion of America and the Amer- 
ican people than we are of all the rest of the 
world. It is the first question we ask: 
'What will the United States say?'" 

"Quite true, and you will also have no- 
ticed/' Chester replied, "that we on this side 
of the Atlantic are equally sensitive to Brit- 
ish opinion. In our arrogance we frequent- 
ly pretend we don't care what the world 
thinks. Deep down in the bottom of our 
hearts we crave English approval, and we 
are quickly affected by English criticism. 
We are indifferent to what the continent 
may say or think, but it hurts us to arouse 
English antagonism. And that, as you 
well say, is a hopeful sign. It shows that 
beneath the surface there is a strong and 
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sincere affection between the two peoples, 
and that, while all the rest of the world are 
nothing to them, they, as the members of 
the same family, must have for each other 
mutual respect and tolerance, and stand to- 
gether in support of their common heritage. 
When the Englisliman will adjust himself a 
little more to our point of view, and when we 
work off a little of the ebullition of youth, and 
are chastened by the experience of age, there 
will be no more family bickerings/' 

''It sounds Hke herevsy, coming from an 
Englishman," said Lord Dorchester, "if I 
venture to observe that in my opinion Eng- 
land has been saved by her colonies. The 
average stay-at-home Englishman, who only 
knows England and, therefore, knows noth- 
ing of the world, although he thinks he knows 
it all, is a conceited, obstinate, prejudiced 
man. Had England no colonies she would 
long ago have become a second Holland. 
Fortunately, England is not merely the lit- 
tle patch of islands in the Atlantic, but is 
Canada and Australia and India and Africa 
— and America, for we owe you Americans 
much. The Englishman who leaves Eng- 
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land, and is broadened by contact with the 
colonies, returns home with his conceit and 
his prejudice left behind. If he has taken 
to wife a Canadian or an Australian girl, 
still better, for that forces him to admit that 
not all the beauty and virtue and wit are to 
be found in England. For that reason I am 
always glad to see transatlantic marriages. 
Not only do they draw the two countries 
closer, but we phlegmatic, too self-centred 
Englishmen require the invigoration and 
mental stimulus which we get from the Amer- 
icans. It is a strain the stock needs if the 
breed is to be kept up. The son of an Eng- 
lish father and American mother, proud of 
the traditions of both, loyal to republican 
monarchy and no less loyal to democratic 
sovereignty, ought to make the highest type 
of intellectual manhood. The future of the 
world is the future of England and the United 
States. Let us hope they will be found to- 
gether, working for peace and civilization, 
to make mankind better and happier.'' 

He had spoken with much earnestness, 
without oratorical effect, but with words 
that came from his heart. They impressed 
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both his hearers. When he finished there 
was a brief pause. It was the Secretary of 
State who broke the silence by saying : 

" I am sure Laughton agrees with me when 
I say I could wish nothing better than a per- 
petual alliance between England and the 
United States, an alliance which could not 
be disturbed by the foolishness of politi- 
cians or the machinations of knaves.'' 

"Amen/' said Laughton, gravely. 



Chapter XXI 

LAURA TALKS OF MARRIAGE AGAIN 

Mrs. Wentworth, Laura, and Senator 
Laughton, the following afternoon, came out 
of the Etrurian legation together. "You 
take the carriage, mother,'" said Laura, "as 
you have got to make a duty call on Cap- 
itol Hill. I'm going to the British embassy, 
and Senator Laughton has kindly consented 
to accompany me and see me safely home. 
Good-bye, mammy, and be sure you are not 
late for dinner." 

When the carriage drove off Laura turned 
to Laughton and said, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes: "Don't you think I am 
making progress? I coolly dispose of you 
and waste your time as if it were of no more 
consequence than a society girl's." 

" Then you are no longer very, very angry?" 

"I am afraid my anger never lasts long 
when you are concerned. Yesterday I meant 
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to be very severe, and now" — she turned to 
him with a quick motion, and let her hands 
for a second lightly touch his — "and now I 
am so happy to be with j^ou again that I have 
already forgiven \'ou, which is foolish of me. 
But you can't be angry with a person you 
really love." 

He said nothing. She looked up, impressed 
by his silence. "What are y^ou thinking 
about?" she asked, and before he could an- 
swer she said, imperiouslj^ : 

"No, don't tell me; I know. Montgomery, 
you are a big goose. You have got some 
more fantastic notions in your head, and 
you are pitying me, and accusing yourself, 
and the rest of it, as if I wanted your pity, 
or there was any reason for your reproaches. 
Don't you suppose there are plenty of peo- 
ple here in Washington — everywhere — who 
pretend they like each other and really are 
in love? Well, we are more honest than 
they; we have not pretended it is only lik- 
ing when it is really love, and because I 
have said I love you you feel sorry for me 
and make yourself miserable. If you don't 
stop being foolish I'll marry Jack Wright, 
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or go back to Deighton, or do something 
else equally desperate." 

" I wish I understood you/' he said. " Don't 
you ever think about the future; don't you see 
the dangers of the present?" 

"Why prepare the cask before the grapes 
of the future ripen?" she answered, gayly. 
"What is there about me, poor, shallow, lit- 
tle me, which you don't understand? I am 
selfishly happy; I am happy because I am 
with you at this moment. Where is the 
harm? Why should I not be happy? It 
would be nicer, of course, if there was no de- 
ception and everything was open and above 
board, but that's not our fault, and so we 
can't help it." 

"Not your fault, certainly, but am I en- 
tirely without blame?" 

"Montgomery, you are getting morbid. 
What you need is to go out with me to the 
club and play golf, and I believe I can beat 
you, unless you are in better form than you 
were the last time we played," she said, 
tauntingly. 

"Oh, mystery of mysteries," he said. 
"Suppose some comment should be made 
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on you and me walking together; don't 
you think that might be unfdeasant?" 

" Unpleasant for whom — ^you or me?" 

"To you, of course/' he answered, impa- 
tiently. 

"Don't think about it/' she replied, Ught- 
ly. "Surely it is no crime for me to walk 
with you on Connecticut Avenue in broad 
dayHght/' 

"Society condones a crime, but never for- 
gives an impropriety/' 

"ril take care of society/' 

"Yes, now, but how will you settle with 
society two or three years hence?" 

" You and your creed must have had a 
falling - out. For a man who believes in 
fate you seem to worry a great deal about 
the future, which is the special providence 
of fate." 

"I don't worry about myself; it is you — 
you," he went on, with growing passion in 
his voice, " of whom I think. A single word 
from an unfriendly person might do you 
harm so great that the injury could never 
be repaired. Your future means your mar- 
riage — " 
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"Don't let us talk about that, please/' she 
implored. '^I cannot bear to think of it. not 
now, at any rate. Listen to me," she said, 
resolutely ; " when I think it is better for me, 
better for both of us, that I should marry, I 
will tell you so frankly, and until that time 
I ask you as a favor to me not to mention 
the subject again. Will you promise me?'' 
I will make no such rash promise.'' 
But you will keep it all the same," she 
answered, with a laugh. "Now talk to me 
about something else." 

" You ought to be a reigning sovereign or 
a prima donna. How you would drive your 
prime minister or your impresario crazy! 
You love to command." 

"Yes, I love to command, but I love even 
better to obey," she added, softly. 

"I've been wanting," he said, "to talk to 
you for some time about your extremely in- 
genious marriage scheme. In the first place, 
whatever put such an idea into your head?" 

A word of praise from Laughton thrilled 
her. She blushed with pleasure as she said : 
" In an idle moment, one day, I picked up a 
work on contracts in father's library. There 
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was a chapter on the marriage contract which 
explained that marriage was simply a civil 
contract, with greater penalties attached than 
anv other contract. That made me think, 
and behold tlie result of my cogitations." 

** Since we talked about it that day on the 
golf links I have thought much about it, and 
I believe that eventually society will adopt 
your plan, but I am afraid it will not be in 
our time. To suggest such a thing now is 
to shock conventionality, and everything in 
this world — marriage, as well as morals — is 
the result of conventional agreement. The 
marriage relation is the relic of the day when 
woman had no status except such as 
man chose to give her. She was originally 
simply his creature and slave; for centuries 
the wife had no right in tlie eyes of the law, 
and it is onlj' of comparatively recent years 
that she has been regarded as man's legal 
equal. But even now she is not completely 
emancipated, nor will she be until she has 
the right to enter into a marriage contract 
which she may terminate at pleasure." 
You go a step farther than I do." 
Yes; I would give the woman the sole 
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right to determine, at the end of the three 
years, whether the contract should be re- 
newed or terminated." 

"And then the man should have nothing 
to say about the matter?'' Laura asked. 

"No, because the heaviest burden falling 
on the woman, who also takes the greatest 
risks, justice demands that she shall elect 
whether she shall remain bound or sever the 
tie. That would make woman in all respects 
the equal of man. The man would be the 
head of the house, legally, but his happiness 
would always be in her hands, and, because 
the dominant trait in most men is selfishness, 
to preserve his own happiness he would have 
to make her happy.'' 

" That is quite true, but still I do not agree 
with you. Of course the position of woman 
would be vastly improved, but the man is 
punished, and punishment for life is too 
severe a sentence for an error of youthful 
judgment. Suppose the man wanted to ter- 
minate the contract and the woman did not 
— perhaps out of pure spite, or for any one 
of a dozen reasons — what relief would the 

man have?" 
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He would have to suffer/' 
Exactly/' she answered, quickly, "and 
that is the verj^ thing I want to avoid. I 
want to do away with all this suffering; I 
want to make marriage happier than it now 
is, and unless the tie that binds is as slender 
as a gossamer web, and both know that the 
slightest shock will destroy it, the ideal state 
will never be reached/' 

"Perhaps you are right/' Laughton re- 
plied. *' One thing is very certain — marriage 
is the only state of being in which experience 
counts for nothing/' 

" What do you mean by that?" 

" I mean that a man — ^and correspondingly 
so a woman — only knows the duties and sac- 
rifices required by the married state after he 
is married. After he has been married for 
some years he has acquired a vast f imd of 
useful information, for it is a fact that while 
men think they know women before they are 
married, they never really understand them, 
or comprehend the peculiar workings of the 
fen^inine mind, until after they have lived 
with them and absorbed them in themselves. 
Then the man sees what he might have done, 
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and what he ought not to have done, to have 
made his life happy, but it is then always too 
late. So he is like the man who finds the 
great discovery on his deathbed, when neither 
he nor the world can profit by his knowledge." 

"If law or custom required that a girl 
should always marry a man a good deal 
older than herself, would not the average 
marriage be happier?'" Laura asked. 

"I am afraid not,'' he replied. "Perhaps 
the man might know his mind, but the 
girl would not, and when she came out of the 
delirium of love into her normal senses, and 
the novel romance of bridehood gave place 
to the prosaic monotony of wifehood, she 
would probably find that she had made a 
mistake, and make the discovery that a hus- 
band and a lover is not the same man. A 
girl always ought to marry a man at least 
ten years her senior, which is one reason 
why people who marry late in life are gen- 
erally the happiest. A woman at a certain 
age — ^about the twenties — is more experienced 
and knows more than the man of the same 
age, and a girl who has had some experi- 
ence in society knows a great deal more of 
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men than the average young man knows of 
women, although in his conceit he thinks 
that his experience is as deep as a well, and 
the girl's depth can be plumbed as easily 
as the bucket which has just been drawn from 
the well. It's the other way. You can keep 
on drawing from the well of woman and never 
reach the bottom, or judge from what comes 
to the surface how much there is underneath. 
Man is woman's toy, and always will be. 
She played with him in the Garden of Eden, 
and in the last day, when there is only one 
man and one woman, she will still be amus- 
ing herself with him, and he, poor fool, won't 
know it." 

" Why is it, Montgomery," she asked, " that 
when the man or the woman has acquired 
experience it is too late to profit by it?" 

''Because they have become fixed in their 
ways, they have become settled in a routine, 
and neither has strength enough to throw off 
the inertia. In very rare cases they do when 
some great crisis comes into their lives, but 
the ordinary man and woman plod along in 
a humdrum manner, and reform or radical 
change is impossible. That is why I say 
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experience counts for nothing. If your 
plan were adopted each time the contract was 
renewed both sides would be very careful 
during the next three years to guard against 
those things which, during the previous con- 
tract, had caused friction or threatened a 
rupture of their relations. Their former ex- 
perience would help them, and they would 
profit by their past mistakes. Now neither 
experience nor mistakes count for anything. 
To give you an every-day illustration. A man 
and woman, without any knowledge of archi- 
tecture, plan a house. After they have lived 
in it they discover its deficiencies, which are a 
constant aggravation to them because the dis- 
comforts and annoyances to which they have 
to submit are the result of their own folly and 
conceit in believing that they were wiser than 
their friends. If they were to build a new 
house they would see how they could vastly 
improve on the old one. Three years later 
they are able to build again, and this time 
their experience helps them. Should they 
build a new house every three years it might 
be reasonably expected that finally they would 
have a house perfect in all respects." 
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" And when they possessed a perfect house 
they would find that the roof leaked, or the 
cellar was damp/' she said, with a laugh. 

"Which shows that the only way to find 
true happiness is to revert to nature and live 
in a tent/' 

" But tents are stuffy, and let in the rain ; 
and I hate rain/' 

" So that absolute happiness is a thing al- 
ways searched for and never found.'' 

"That is the saddest part of life," she an- 
swered, gravely. " We try to be happy, and 
seldom are, and the greater the capacity for 
happiness the greater the suffering. Some 
scientist ought to discover a method whereby 
babies could be divested of their emotions at 
birth and allowed to grow up without expe- 
riencing either exquisite joy or feeling ex- 
treme sorrow. How much happier the world 
would be I" 

" Would it?" the Senator asked. " I doubt 
it. No man really knows life unless he has 
suffered. The greater his knowledge — and 
knowledge means everything which affects 
the emotions and not merely the absorption 
of facts of doubtful utility — the greater his 
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power to enjoy life, to obtain something out 
of it which may help him and the rest of the 
world. The ignorant, the commonplace, un- 
ambitious man may be content, but what 
good is he except to mak^ humanity still 
more hopeless? The world owes all that it 
has and is to the restless, dissatisfied, dis- 
contented man who makes himself and others 
miserable, but whose attrition finally dents 
the commonplace. It is the 'genial man' 
with the senseless laugh and fat wit who is 
welcomed, and the disagreeable man whom 
we avoid, but it is the disagreeable man who 
has been the salt to save the world/' 

"But are not young children, who are ig- 
norant and who have no knowledge of suf- 
fering, happy?" she asked. 

"My dear girl, don't adopt that cant of 
talking about the happiness of young chil- 
dren. Have you seen a puppy chasing flies 
on a warm summer's day, and have you ever 
noticed that the puppy caught one? I sup- 
pose both the puppy and the flies are happy, 
and what good is it? A child is happy be- 
cause its emotions are so transitory, and its 
happiness and unhappiness are equally as 
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quickly forgotten. Happiness, like every- 
thing else in this world, is relative, and it 
can only be weighed in the sum of experi- 
ence, with suffering at the other end of the 
scale. Many people call themselves happy 
because they have no experience. It is only 
when men walk on stones that they realize 
the necessity of good roads. The genial man 
talks about the stones, and never removes 
them; the disagreeable man kicks them out 
of his way and sets an example which the 
others have to imitate. The world is full of 
stones.'' 

As they turned into the embassy gates 
they met Mrs. Campbell Stafford coming out. 
" I am sorry I came so early, or that you are 
so late,'' she said, "but I suppose you have 
been so much interested in talking politics 
that you don't pay any attention to time." 

As they walked up the broad steps Laugh- 
ton said to Laura : " There's a woman, I am 
afraid, who would like to make trouble." 

And Laura's answer, an answer which de- 
fied Mrs. Stafford and reassured Laughton, 
was a gentle pressure of his hand. 
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MRS. STAFFORD'S COUP 

The American who is elected to the presi- 
dency and put in the White House is hke an 
insect pasted on a sHde and placed under the 
microscope. Under the searching glass all of 
his defects are brought out, and the insect 
which appeared to be pretty and graceful in 
the field is seen to be hideous and ungainly. 
Whatever defects of mind or body a man has 
they are known when he enters the White 
House and tens of thousands of unfriendly 
eyes try and pierce his brain and penetrate 
his body. 

The President had disappointed his friends. 
He had shown himself both bodily and men- 
tally weak. His election had been an acci- 
dent; he had been selected because his two 
leading opponents were not able to nominate 
themselves, but were strong enough to pre- 
vent the nomination of his antagonist, and, 
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as so frequently happens in American poli- 
tics, the deadlock had to be broken by a com- 
promise. The result was the nomination of 
a man of mediocre abilities. 

The President was not only mentally 
weak, but his physical condition was pre- 
carious. The strain of the campaign, in 
which he had made more than a hundred 
speeches, the great demands upon him, fol- 
lowing the election, in trying to reconcile the 
conflicting claims of politicians who consid- 
ered themselves entitled to the highest re- 
wards for their campaign services, and the 
constant anxiety under which he had la- 
bored since entering the White House, hop- 
ing that war might be averted, and yet fear- 
ing that it could not be prevented, had broken 
down a constitution not naturally robust and 
developed a latent disease. 

As yet the public was imaware of what a 
few of his intimate friends knew ; that he was 
suffering from an incurable disease, and would 
probably die before the expiration of his term. 
And in the manner of courtiers who proclaim 
the new king before the reigning sovereign 
has breathed his last, they were already cast- 
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ing about for his successor. The Vice-Presi- 
dent was a negligible quantity. He had been 
nominated simply to balance the ticket, and 
no one gave him a moment's thought in con- 
nection with the presidency, although his am- 
bitions were limitless. The practical politi- 
cians — the men who manipulate caucuses and 
dictate the election of delegates — ^regarded 
Laughton as the man with whom it might 
be easiest to win. 

For Laughton personally they cared noth- 
ing — sentiment the politician must forget if 
he is to be successful in his trade — but his 
ability, his courage, and his irreproachable 
character made him in all respects an ideal 
candidate. He would have opposition, of 
course. The presidency is too big a prize 
for any man to claim it as a right, and it 
was too early for the formal announcement 
of a candidate, but the men who commence 
the work of a new campaign with the clos- 
ing of an old one looked upon Laughton as 
the instrument with which they would smite 
the enemy in the appointed time of the Lord. 

Little went on in Washington which Mrs. 
Stafford did not hear. She could give a more 
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detailed report of the proceedings of an ex- 
ecutive session than the best newspaper cor- 
respondent; what the Cabinet discussed in 
the morning was known to her in the after- 
noon; the contents of confidential despatches 
communicated themselves in some mysterious 
fashion to Mrs. Campbell Stafford's pretty little 
ears. Lord Dorchester, on one occasion, had 
cautioned a youthful attache who had shown 
unmistakable signs of fondness for Mrs. Staf- 
ford to forget what little he knew of the busi- 
ness of the embassy when he entered Mrs. 
Stafford's house, and his lordship had inti- 
mated, much to the indignation of the youth- 
ful attache, that a part of Mrs. Stafford's 
income was derived from the Russian am- 
bassador, who was always willing to pay 
liberally for information which might be 
useful to his government. Perhaps Lord 
Dorchester was biassed. 

How Mrs. Stafford acquired her informa- 
tion no one knew, nor did any one take the 
trouble to find out. It was recognized that 
she could tell many things if she felt so in- 
clined, and the fact that she told only a tithe 
of what she heard was in her favor. Mrs. 
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Stafford knew the great state secret. She 
knew that the President was a sick man; 
she knew that in the inner circle Laughton 
was being considered as his successor. Also 
she knew that Laughton was fully informed 
as to the exact condition of affairs. 

Mrs. Stafford had decided on a coup. It 
was the time for a bold stroke. She was 
alone in the small drawing-room of her mod- 
est little house which made up for luxury in 
furniture and pictures and bric-a-brac what 
it lacked in size. She was one of the few 
women who could wear black and look well; 
the black increased the softness and white- 
ness of her complexion, made her eyes bluer 
by comparison, and accentuated the didl 
gold of her hair. As Mrs. Stafford sat in 
her drawing-room she was a very handsome 
woman, and she was quite well aware of that 
fact. She looked at the clock. It was ten 
minutes to five. She rang the bell, and to 
the man who answered it she said: ''When 
Senator Laughton calls bring in tea. I am 
not at home to any one until after he leaves.'' 

Mrs. Stafford had asked Senator Laughton 
to call at five o'clock, and promptly at that 
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time he was shaking hands with her, and she 
was expressing her pleasure at seeing him. 
She poured out a cup of tea and pushed over 
a box of cigarettes to him. "Keep me com- 
pany/' she said, as she Ut a cigarette and 
blew rings towards the ceiling. 

"How sick is the President?'' she asked, 
bluntly. 

Laughton hesitated. He did not care to 
gossip about the President's health, especial- 
ly not at a time so critical, when the stock 
market was trembling, and a rumor might 
bring about a panic. " The President is run 
down and overworked," he said, "but there 
is nothing serious the matter with him." 

Mrs. Stafford softly laughed. "I am 
afraid," she said, with the slightest inflec- 
tion of sarcasm, "that Senator Laughton is 
not so fully in the confidence of the Presi- 
dent as he ought to be." 

"What do you mean?'^ he asked. 

" My dear Senator, don't let us pretend to 
be too clever, and in deceiving each other 
know that we are not exactly — truthful," 
she concluded, with another laugh. 

"I am always truthful," he answered. 
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"You know what our very clever Chinese 
minister said the other day : When the Amer- 
ican dissimulates he always feels ashamed of 
himself, which is the reason why he isn't a 
success at it; when the Oriental plays with 
the truth — rather a neat way of putting it — 
he takes a pride in being so artistic that no 
one will detect him; and the Russian am- 
bassador added that to tell the truth is nature, 
but prevarication is art/' 

" The wisdom of the Oriental is too deep for 
me to fathom," Laughton answered, satirically. 

" Perhaps ; but the moral is obvious. Well, 
we won't play at cross purposes. I think 
you know just as well as I do that the Pres- 
ident is a very sick man, and may not out- 
live his term." 

"Of course you have a purpose in saying 
this; will you tell me what it is?" 

"The President cannot be a candidate for 
re-election. Who is likely to be selected as 
his successor?" 

"Isn't it rather premature to talk about 
that? The President was only elected a few 
months ago." 

"How true," she said, ironically, "and yet 
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there are men in Washington who are already 
talking about his successor, and who say that 
the name of the next President is Montgom- 
ery Laugh ton/' 

She had spoken almost carelessly, as if her 
words were of no great importance, but her 
eyes were upon those of her visitor, and she 
saw him flush, and then pale as he strove to 
appear indifferent. 

"Gossip, mere idle gossip, Mrs. Stafford. 
Some enemy has mentioned my name, know- 
ing that the surest way to defeat a man is to 
boom him ahead of time." 

"It isn't gossip, and it isn't the work of 
your enemies. Your friends, the managers 
of your party, look upon you as their candi- 
date. And they say that you will not discour- 
age their efforts, or refuse the nomination/' 

"Would anybody?" he asked, with anima- 
tion. " You are right, Mrs. Stafford, I would 
not refuse the nomination if I could secure it 
honestly and without loss of self-respect/' 

"And yet," she said, "such a little thing 
can destroy a candidate — the lightest breath 
of scandal, the whisper of suspicion, even." 

"Scandal?" he repeated, in surprise. 
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"Yes, the suggestion that a man, a mar- 
ried man, cares for a young girl. It would 
be awkward to explain, and you know what 
an English writer once said : 'An explanation 
in politics is as fatal as an excuse in love,"' 
she added, with a sneer. 

"Mrs. Stafford,'' said Laughton, speaking 
with great deliberation, " you have either said 
a great deal more than you had any right to 
say, or else you have not said enough. Will 
you please finish?" 

Mrs. Stafford lit a fresh cigarette. Two 
matches burned down almost to her fingers 
before she had it started to her satisfaction, 
and then she inhaled long breaths and blew 
out rings which she watched disappear into 
vacancy. Laughton gazed at her curiously. 

"I used to think," she said, at last, her 
eyes on her cigarette, and not on him, " that 
Senator Laughton was unlike all other men 
in that he cared for no other woman except 
his wife, and now one finds that he is not so 
much different from all the rest, and just a 
little more foolish." 

"Foolish?" he cried, white with passion, 
and catching at the last word. 
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^' Very foolish," she repeated, calmly. "Of 
course it is very wrong for a man to have a 
liaison with a married woman, but if it is de- 
corously conducted society is conveniently 
blind," she said, cynically, "but it rather 
shocks one's fine feelings when he forgets 
himself with a young girl in her first season." 

"It is infamous, despicable, dastardly," he 
replied, carried away by his anger. "I will 
not pretend ignorance. I know what you 
mean. I admire a yoimg girl. I admire her, 
and nothing more, you understand, and be- 
cause her intellect and her beauty appeal to 
me, you, and I know not who else, have been 
ungenerous enough to attribute everything 
that is base to me." Then, with an effort 
to restrain himself, he asked : " How do you 
know about this?" 

"A man so prominent as Senator Laugh- 
ton," she answered, coolly, "can do nothing 
that does not attract attention. When he is 
seen walking on Connecticut Avenue with a 
young lady ; when he is constantly at the side 
of the same girl ; when he shows that his ci- 
vility to her is more than conventional, it is 
bound to attract the attention of persons who 
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are really interested in him. Perhaps I have 
seen more than most people; perhaps I am 
more interested in your success than others. 
Believe me, I am sincere when I say to you 
that — that" — Mrs. Stafford had allowed her 
cigarette to go out, and she relit it before 
she finished her sentence — " I want to see you 
elected President, and I wanted to give you a 
hint. I know I had no right to do it, but I 
hoped you would pardon my interference/^ 

She spoke as a woman pleading for for- 
giveness, who fears she may have offended 
and asks for pardon. She looked very hand- 
some, her face a trifle pale, her eyes as 
limpid and innocently blue as those of a child. 
Laughton was humiliated, angered, mortified, 
and yet he felt as if he owed the woman some 
thanks for having performed an unwelcome 



service. 



I am not immindful of your kindness, ^^ 
he said, in a voice which showed that he felt 
she had placed him under an obligation. 
"But are you so much interested in — ^in — a. 
certain young lady that it pains you to have 
her name the subject of malicious gossip?'' 
Laughton was standing preparatory to 
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leaving. Mrs. Stafford had also risen. She 
looked at him narrowly, as if not sure wheth- 
er liis last question w^as honest or concealed 
sometliing. "Senator Laughton/' she said, 
with her eyes upon his face, "must under- 
stand women very badly if he does not com- 
prehend that when a w^oman is anxious to 
save the reputation of another woman it is 
not that she cares so much for that woman 
as that she cares very much for the man 
whom the scandal may irretrievably ruin.'' 

Laughton bowed and left her. 

Mrs. Stafford remained standing until she 
heard the door close behind him. Then she 
walked quickly over to the window and, be- 
hind the lace curtains, saw him descend the 
steps and slowly walk down the street. She 
watched liim until he was out of sight. "I 
think,'' she said, half aloud, and with a shade 
of satisfaction in her voice, " Senator Laugh- 
ton's eyes have been opened. How much he 
must love her to give her up rather than risk 
compromising her 1 And he will give her up. 
An honest man is not without his uses, after 
all." 




Chapter XXIII 

LOVE IS A PERPETUAL SURRENDER 

A GIRL in love has no control over her feel- 
ings. The man whom she loves may not 
know it, because love is always timid, and 
the girl thinks that no one has guessed her 
secret, and yet a hundred times a day she 
betrays it. Love is so foolish that it thinks 
all the rest of the world is equally bereft of 
its senses. 

Laura hugged her secret to her breast, and 
thought it was a secret shared only by her- 
self and Laughton. She forgot how many 
other people were interested in her as well 
as Laughton, and who put their own inter- 
pretation on her every action. She forgot 
Mrs. Stafford, and Edith Chester, and Baron 
Raygen, and Jack Wright, and even if she 
had remembered she would have cared little 
for them. She was living in a world of her 
own, in which there was no one else except 
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the man to whom she had given her love. 
But love exists without rules, and defies the 
analysts. 

Edith Chester had watched with apprehen- 
sion Laura's increasing love for Senator 
Laughton. At first she tried to make her- 
self believe that it was merely a passing 
fancy which would be quickly forgotten, 
but later she had been forced to admit to 
herself that it was too deep-seated to be re- 
garded lightly. Edith's eyes were very keen 
where Laughton was concerned, and she 
saw much that Laura thought she con- 
cealed. Edith was fond of Laura; her af- 
fection for Laughton was the great passion 
of her life. To save them both, to save 
them from each other, was the problem 
which haunted her by day and night ; and 
although she had thought over it until at 
times she grew desperate, alternately de- 
spising Laughton and detesting Laura, she 
could see no solution of what she feared 
before long must bring bitter sorrow to 
both of them. 

Several times she had been tempted to 
make an appeal to Laughton, but from that 
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she naturally shrank. Often she had been 
moved to warn Laura of the danger she in- 
curred, but it was a matter so delicate she 
could no more bring herself to the point of 
talking to Laura than she could to Laugh- 
ton. She felt as if she were standing on the 
verge of a crater and saw two people, igno- 
rant of their danger, rushing to destruction, 
when a single word from her would warn 
them of their peril. And that word she was 
powerless to utter. All that she could do was 
to wait until they plimged headlong into the 
abyss and then try to help them out and 
minister to their wounds. If an opportunity 
presented itself, she would warn Laura, but 
she would not force it. 

The opportunity came sooner than she ex- 
pected. That same afternoon, when Mrs. 
Stafford was showing Laughton that she 
possessed his secret, Laura was calling on 
Edith. They were in her room, a room 
sacred to their confidences, where, in their 
own way, they were in the habit of discuss- 
ing society and politics and the men and 
women without whom there would be neither 
society nor politics in Washington. In the 
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earlier days of their acquaintance Laugh- 
ton's name was frequently mentioned by 
both, but of late, whenever Edith had shown 
a disposition to talk about Laughton, Laura 
had displayed a singular reticence, and seem- 
ed as if she preferred to talk about anybody 
rather than him. And yet he so completely 
filled her thoughts that she could not refrain 
from almost unconsciously quoting him, of 
making use of some expression, almost with 
his manner, which to Edith, who knew him 
so well, told where it came from. 

"I see/' said Edith, "that the newspapers 
are talking of the resignation of your father. 
It is curious how the papers are always mak- 
ing men leave the Cabinet, and how seldom 
they resign.'' 

" There is a measure of truth in the report 
this time, and although I do not believe father 
will resign, as that would be so foreign to his 
nature, I am quite sure he would be only too 
glad to be out of the Cabinet and back in 
Deighton.'' 

"Why?" 

"Father, you know, doesn't care in the 
least for society, and the dinners and other 
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functions which he has to attend bore him 
most dreadfully, but that, I believe, is the 
least part of his trials. As a member of the 
Cabinet he is simply a head clerk who can 
do nothing without consulting the President, 
and you know as well as I do that the Presi- 
dent rules the Cabinet with a rod of iron. 
Then, down in the department, instead of 
being able to attend to the business of his 
office, half his time is taken up in refusing 
the requests of Senators and Members who 
beg for places for their constituents, who 
look upon the government simply as a char- 
itable institution for the support of incompe- 
tent men and women who are unable to earn 
a living in any other way. 

"It amuses me to hear father tell mother 
about some of his experiences. He says that 
from the day he took charge of his depart- 
ment there has never been a man come to 
him with a suggestion to improve the ser- 
vice or to discuss a question of public pol- 
icy, but hour after hour he has been forced 
to listen to appeals for appointments for men 
whose only recommendation is that they 
helped to elect a Member of Congress to ob- 
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tain his seat, or did some other equally im- 
portant political service. Merit is never con- 
sidered. The whole business is so petty that 
father rebels." 

''I understand/' said Edith. "I have 
heard other members of the Cabinet speak 
in the same way. If a man has had no pre- 
vious experience in Washington, and does 
not care for society, the first six months of 
his life in the Cabinet are frequently the un- 
happiest time he has ever known, and if it 
wasn't for pride I think most members of 
the Cabinet would throw up their jobs in dis- 
gust and go back to the quiet and self-re- 
spect of their homes. But after they have 
got into the harness they like the life, and 
no man leaves it without regret. Your fa- 
ther will feel quite differently before the sum- 
mer is over." 

I hope so," Laura answered. 
Would you be sorry to leave Washing- 
ton?" 

"I should refuse to leave," Laura said, de- 
cisively. "If father should resign and go 
back to Deighton I would remain in Wash- 
ington, even if I had to live in a boarding- 
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house. I wonder if you would take me as a 
boarder/' she asked, laughingly. 

"I might under one condition.'' 
And that is?" 

That you would not fall in love with the 
wrong man. You see, I should feel my re- 
sponsibility." 

Laura laughed. "How nice you are, and 
how foolish. I don't think there is much 
danger of my falling in love; at any rate 
not in the immediate future." 

" One can never tell about that. Men and 
women are always falling in love, especially 
when they have no business to. Did you 
ever hear about Senator Whittington, whose 
great ambition to be President would prob- 
ably have been gratified had it not been for 
his having fallen in love with the wrong per- 
son? It happened many years ago, but the 
same thing might happen again. Senator 
Whittington's nomination was regarded as 
certain, and his nomination would have as- 
sured his election. He was married, and 
everybody looked upon him as a man of 
irreproachable habits and morals. A few 
months before the convention he became 
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infatuated with a j'oung woman. His ene- 
mies got hold of it, and when the conven- 
tion met his name was not even presented, 
and the delegates who had been instructed 
for him thought it w^ser to disregard their 
instructions and vote for another man. It 
broke his heart. He resigned his seat in the 
Senate and shortly afterwards died." 

"The wages of sin/' Laura replied, with 
a slight sneer. "What a very moral people 
we are, to be sure, when our vices become 
public property." 

"I don't think it is entirely hypocrisy/' 
Edith answered. " We like to think that the 
men who sit in the seats of the mighty are 
pure, even if the great army of our govern- 
ors are not entirely spotless. That is one 
reason why Senator Laughton has always 
stood high in the public estimation and will 
make such a strong presidential candidate." 

"Presidential candidate?" Laura repeated, 
in surprise. "I do not understand you/' 

"Have you not heard the great secret?" 
Edith asked. " I thought of course you knew 
it. The President w411 not be a candidate for 
re-election, and Mr. Laughton will be the ad- 
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ministration candidate. Father, who knows 
about it, beUeves that Senator Laughton will 
be nominated. It is his great ambition to be 
President.'' 

"To be President?" Laura repeated, mus- 
ingly. "'It is his ambition to be President. 
I wonder if that is the extent of his ambi- 
tions?" 

"What do you mean?" Edith asked. 

"Nothing. I was simply wondering if he 
should be elected President, whether he would 
be happy; if a man's ambitions are ever sat- 
isfied. And anything, a breath of scandal, 
an incautious word, you say, might ruin 
him?" 

"Yes, but there is no danger of that with 
him," Edith answered, hastily. 

"No, there is no such danger," Laura re- 
peated, thoughtfully. "Tell me," she asked, 
with sudden energy, " had you been the lady 
would you have sent your lover to the tiger? 
Should a woman purchase her happiness at 
the cost of sacrificing the man she loves bet- 
ter than herself, or should she sacrifice her- 
self so that the man may gain, not happi- 
ness — because that he cannot have without 
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her — but the fulfilment of his ambition?'' 
Her eyes were fixed intently on Edith as if 
she were a judge to pronounce her doom, 

Edith flushed and paled. She understood 
the thought which Laura had not framed in 
words. For a moment she paused, as if 
searching for words, then she said, thought- 
fully: "I think that if the woman really 
loved the man, if his happiness was more to 
her than her own, she would make what- 
ever sacrifice was necessary. A woman's 
love is a perpetual surrender." 

And love is sorrow," Laura answered. 
It is easy for you to give that advice," she 
continued, bitterly, " because you have never 
loved." 

"No, I have never loved," Edith answered, 
quietly. 
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Chapter XXIV 

BARON RAYGEN MEETS WITH DEFEAT 

What Edith had told Laura of Senator 
Laughton's presidential aspirations filled her 
with vague uneasiness and misgiving. She 
saw the danger which confronted him. To 
her his success was everything, and she was 
forced to admit that their love for each other 
could not remain concealed from the prying 
eyes of their world. Laura's love for Laugh- 
ton was so all-consuming, and at the same 
time so unselfish, that she was prepared to 
make any sacrifice to bring him happiness, 
but she thought she knew the depth of his 
love well enough to know that even gratified 
ambition would not compensate him for her 
loss. 

On the other hand, she feared that if he 
were denied the nomination because the fact 
of his attachment for her became public, while 
he might utter no reproaches, he would never 
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cease to regret the daj' which had brought 
them across each other's path. Whichever 
way she turned she found herself in a maze, 
and the more she tried to extricate herself, 
the deeper she found herself in its snares. 
To forbid Laughton to see her any more 
would be, she well knew, to drive him to 
despair; to accept his love was brief happi- 
ness, to be paid for at a heavy cost. 

There was only one way of escape, and 
from that she shrank. She might marry, 
she might marry Jack Wright and go away 
with him to some far-distant post, and when 
Laughton could no longer see her, perhaps, 
in time, he might come to forget her. But 
that was a solution of the problem so dread- 
ful that she put it away. Like most of us, 
she was an opportimist, and she clung to 
the hope that at the supreme moment fate 
would provide the sacrifice and save her 
from the altar. 

Always a girl of impulse and impetuously 
converting her thoughts into action, she de- 
termined without delay to find out from 
Laughton the exact situation of affairs and 
arrive at a clear understanding so as to 
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shape her course accordingly. She had writ- 
ten, telling him of her desire to see him and 
talk about "something of the very greatest 
importance to both of us," as she put it, but 
a few days intervened before she was given 
the opportunity which she sought, as she 
could not ask him to call on her without his 
visit causing comment, and Laughton had 
been too busily engaged in the Senate to 
meet her socially. And that delay was the 
feather of fate which, falling on the scale, 
evenly balanced, was to weigh it down. 

Mrs. Campbell Stafford was sincere when 
she told Laughton that she was interested in 
his future, and she feared that Laura might 
jeopardize his career. To remove that dan- 
ger was the labor she took upon herself, 
and in Baron Raygen she saw an instru- 
ment which might be used. She knew of 
Raygen's passion for Laura. That astute 
and unprincipled diplomatist had found Mrs. 
Stafford extremely useful to him on more 
than one occasion; he had asked her some 
general questions about Laura which had 
given her a hint, and she never neglected 

a hint. Later, and somewhat to her sur- 
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prise, he had told her frankly of his hope 
of making Laura his wife, and when she 
had made her discovery of Laughton's in- 
fatuation for the girl it seemed to her, know- 
ing Raygen's passionate nature, that he 
might say something either to Laura or 
Laughton which would force matters. She 
was perfectly indifferent as to the means she 
employed so long as she gained her end, 
which was to save Laughton's name from 
scandal. 

It was an audacious thing to open Ray- 
gen's eyes, and use him to let Laura know 
that her secret was no longer hers, but Mrs. 
Stafford had never been lacking in audacity. 
She told Raygen. Type of man that he was, 
he naturally put the worst construction upon 
the relations between Laura and Laughton. 
"You mean to tell me that she is his mis- 
tress?'' Raygen asked, white with passion. 
Mrs. Stafford assured him that in her belief 
Laura was innocent of any wrong, and she 
felt sure Laughton loved the girl too devoted- 
ly to have degraded her. Raygen's passion 
was boundless. "I don't care what she is,'* 
he said to Mrs. Stafford, "I will marry her/' 
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"Why don't you?" she asked. 

He looked at her without comprehending. 
"I don't understand you/' he answered. 

"Will nothing satisfy you but the girl?'^ 
she again asked. 

There was Latin blood in Raygen's veins, 
and that blood no woman had ever aroused 
as Laura. He walked up and down the room 
like a man in a delirium. He poured forth a 
torrent of extravagant rhapsody. Mrs. Staf- 
ford was amused, it was so novel and imex- 
pected. 

"Sit down," she said, "and listen. to some 
good advice." 

The baron sat down. Mrs. Stafford of- 
fered him a cigarette and lit one herself. " I 
think you can win the game if you play your 
cards properly," she said. "Here is a girl 
in love with a married man — not the first time 
it has happened. It is merely a passing in- 
fatuation, but while it lasts there is no limit 
to her love. Make her understand that she 
may ruin not only herself but the man she 
loves, and see how quickly she will give him 
up. When she does that she will naturally 
turn to marriage, and then, my dear baron — " 
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But the baron would not allow her to con- 
clude her sentence. He smilingly grasped 
her hands. *'You are an angel," he said, 
effusively; "you are the cleverest woman in 
Washington ; you ought to be the wife of — *' 

"A diplomatist?" she asked, with a smile. 

*'0f the President," he answered, with a 
bow. 

Raygen met Laura that evening at a din- 
ner, and managed to get a few minutes' pri- 
vate conversation with her after dinner in the 
conservatory. "You know I love you," he 
told her, abruptly, and without giving her an 
opportunity to reply, he hastily added, " and 
yet to-day I heard that you love a man who 
is married. I do not believe it. You are too 
good and too sensible for that." 

She had risen from her seat, and as he also 
rose she said, with an unruffled voice : " Par- 
don me, but we will not discuss my affairs. 
Will you kindly take me back to the draw- 
ing-room?" 

Her perfect sang froid amazed and discon- 
certed him, it was so entirely different from 
what he had expected. "I did not mean," 
he commenced, and paused, "I love — " 
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She interrupted him with a slight gesture. 
"I know/' she said, in a tone of half weari- 
ness and half annoyance, " but do not let us 
talk about that now/' 

Although Mrs. Stafford's plot had not pro- 
duced the result she had anticipated, it had 
partly accomplished its purpose. Laura had 
divined that Edith's allusions to Senator 
Laughton were not without an object. Ray- 
gen's brutal words convinced her that not 
only Edith but other people knew her secret, 
and that scandal was inevitable. For her- 
self she cared nothing. All her thoughts 
were of Laughton, who must be saved at 
all hazards, whose name must be kept free 
from the tongue of malice and scandal. It 
was of him she thought as she drove home 
that night and as she undressed, and whose 
name was still on her lips as she tossed about 
in bed, trying to find the way to protect the 
man she loved. And at last she saw the way 
open out before her, and although she knew 
the sacrifice she was about to make, the 
knowledge that she would save him filled 
her with joy, and with a sigh, half sorrow 
and half contentment, she fell asleep. 
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"BECAUSE I AM A MAN" 

" I HAVE much to say to you ; let us walk 
out Massachusetts Avenue/' Laura said to 
Senator Laughton the following afternoon as 
together they came away from making an 
afternoon call on a Senator's wife, who, despite 
the lateness of the season, still continued her 
receptions. For a few blocks they walked 
along in silence, and then Laura asked : 

" Why have you never told me that you ex- 
pected to be our next President?" 

"Because I have no such expectation," he 
answered, with a laugh. "But what makes 
you ask that question?" 

"I have grown wise, and I have heard 
things." 

"Tell me all that you have heard," he 
said. 

"You want to be President, and you will 
probably be nominated, as the President will 
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not be a candidate for re-election. Is it not 
true?" 

He made no answer. She looked at him 
and saw, to her surprise, that the man who 
seldom displayed his emotions was engaged 
in a mental struggle. For the space of j5ve 
minutes they walked without speaking, she 
wondering, he still trying to keep himself in 
restraint. At last he said, his voice as un- 
shaken as usual : 

"That was an illusion, an illusion, I am 
glad to say, from which I have escaped. 
There is another and a better way by which 
happiness may be secured. Listen,'' he said, 
speaking now quickly and as a man who 
fears to betray himself, "to what I have to 
say, because it concerns you no less than 
me. I have tried to live an honest life, and 
I cannot continue the life I have led for the 
last few months. I have done that for which 
the world will condemn me, and yet it was 
the only thing for an honest man to do. I 
have told Mrs. Laughton all.'' 

"You have told her?" Laura repeated, in 
amazement. 

"Yes, I have told her, but without men- 
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tioning j-our name, which was not neces- 
sarj\ Mrs. Laughton and I have often dis- 
cussed the obligation imposed on married 
people when they no longer love each other, 
and we have agreed that it was better for 
both of them that they should separate than 
that they should live together without love 
and with deceit for their constant compan- 
ion. We little thought then that we were 
providing a rule of conduct for ourselves, but 
fate has willed it, and from it there is no ap- 
peal—" 

"And Mrs. Laughton,'' the girl inter- 
rupted. 

"Mrs. Laughton agrees with me that it is 
more honest that we should separate, that 
we should be divorced, than that we should 
live together without love. Mrs. Laughton 
has left Washington, and will shortly sue for 
a divorce." 

"Divorce you!" she cried. "That would 
be your ruin; it will end your career." 

"My career!" he repeated, scornfully. 
"What has it brought me? How has it 
made me happier or better? I have been 
chasing a phantom only to discover at the 
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end how unsubstantial it is, and all this 
time I have been simply feeding on my van- 
ity. I am a Senator with a little power, flat- 
tered and feared because of the accident of 
power. I might be President, perhaps, with 
greater power, still more to be feared, with 
still more sycophants to swell my train and 
pamper my conceit. To be President! It 
sounds well, does it not? and yet what does 
it mean? A President can do no good. He 
is fortunate if he does no harm and keeps 
his self-respect. No, I have done with it all. 
In three days I shall have resigned from the 
Senate; in a week I shall be forgotten.'' 

''Do not be so unjust," the girl implored. 
"Do you really mean that you are going to 
leave the Senate?" 

"Yes, my plans have been fully deter- 
mined. The day after to-morrow I make 
my last speech in the Senate, my last ap- 
peal to my countrjnnen to try and recover 
their reason; my resignation will then go 
to the governor, and the following day I 
shall sail for Europe, to remain there until 
— until I can say to you what now I have 
no right to say." 
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"You would give up everything for me?" 
she said. 

"It is very httle. It is you who would 
make the sacrifice." 

" What sacrifice do / make?" 

"You will marry me; that I know. And 
what have I to offer you — neither wealth nor 
position. You will marry a divorced man — 
and you know what society says to that. 
Yet you will do it; I trust you. Laura, if 
society frowns on us here, we will live abroad, 
and I think I can count on my pen to make 
for us a little reputation." 

"Montgomery," said the girl, her eyes 
brimming with tears, "you know how much 
I love you, that I would do anything for your 
happiness. Do not, I beg of you, do this. 
You will regret it. Much as you love me, 
my love will not compensate for your career 
wrecked, your dearest ambitions ungratified, 
the scorn of your friends. I would 'thank 
Heaven fasting' to be permitted to marry 
you, but I will not consent to your ruin." 

"You mean you will not marry me?" 

She hesitated. He saw her hesitation, and 
knew he had her at a disadvantage. 
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"You do not say it/' he said, ''you can- 
not say it. You will marry me/' 

Will you make me a promise?'' she asked. 
Not rashly/' he answered, ''and it is not 
necessary. With or without a promise, your 
word is law to me, unless you ask the im- 
possible." 

"What I ask you," she said, "is that you 
will do nothing for three days. To-day is 
Wednesday. Do not send your resignation 
to the governor until Saturday. Ask Mrs. 
Laughton not to — not to do anything until 
after Saturday. Will you promise me that?" 

"Why do you ask that? You must have 



some reason." 



She looked troubled. " Montgomery, please 
don't ask me, but be good and do as I request. 
Believe me, I have a good reason for it/' she 
pleaded. 

"Yes, I am sure you have, but what you 
ask is impossible. Nothing can happen in 
three days wh'ch will change the course of 
events. It is impossible for me to permit 
matters to go on as they have been going 
during the last few months. I must be 
truthful and tell you all, although it is 
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rather a humiliating confession to make. I 
am running away." 

" You are running away? Oh, Montgom- 
ery, what do j^ou mean?" 

"Simply this, dear, that I am not strong 
enough to be sure of myself; that if I stay 
here and see you day after day, and think 
of you and long for you, I shall do you a 
great wrong. The love I have for you must 
not be debased by a vulgar intrigue. I have 
already done you harm enough, but I will 
not do the greatest which man can do to 
woman. You understand me, dearest?'^ 

"Yes, I understand you," she said, softly. 

The3^ walked on in silence for a few min- 
utes. 

"But tliis is folly; it is madness," Laura 
said, as if the words were an answer to the 
thoughts which had been passing through 
her mind. "You ruin your life, you wreck 
your career, you destroy all which you have 
won after so many years of hard work. It 
is too great a sacrifice to make for me. Why 
cannot we go on as w^e have; why cannot we 
be good friends, alwaj^s and to the last 
friends?" 
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"Because I am a man/' he said, with a 
sudden burst of passion, "because I am a 
man who is verv human, and who has all 
the faults and weaknesses of a man, whose 
only redeeming virtue at the present time is 
that he loves you. I told you once before 
that when a man of my age loves for the 
first time in his life it is a love unlike that 
of a younger man. A young man loves, 
and it is only a passing emotion, from which 
he recovers like he does from any other sick- 
ness of youth; but my love for you, your 
happiness, is all that I care to Uve for. It 
is the tragedy of life that, at an age when I 
ought to have put such things behind me, 
love has made me your captive, but it is a 
tragedy from which I do not seek to escape. 
It is to save you from regret, to save to my- 
self the little self-respect still left to me, that 
I am about to leave you, to remain away 
until I can honestly offer you my love, poor 
a thing as it is to give you.'' 

"You do love me," she said, the tears 
again standing in her eyes. 

"Yes," he answered, firmly, "as a man 
worships his divinity, to whom love is too 
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shallow a term to express all that he feels, 
for whom he would toil seven years to win 
her and bring her happiness. My only re- 
gret is that I am not ten years younger; 
that I cannot come to you wath clean hands ; 
that I cannot offer you that which I would 
be proud to have you accept; that the tinge 
of sadness is in our love. Ah, Laura, these 
are my regrets, and these are the only re- 
grets I have. I shall turn my back on Wash- 
ington without compunction. The past is a 
dead thing, and the dead no one disturbs. 
Let it sleep. The future — our future — is 
what I look forward to, which shall give to 
both of us a life which shall be more than 
mere existence. It shall be a life broad, gen- 
erous, satisfying, satisfying to both body 
and mind. We two shall be happj'^; happi- 
ness such as a few people dream of and still 
fewer ever know." 

''And will this compensate for the loss of 
the presidency, for the sneer of men and 
women?" 

''Will it compensate? It will be paj^^ment 
so lavish that it would make an usurer sick 
with envy. The presidency is a burden un- 
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der which men sweat and groan. A man 
tied to the White House is like a galley-slave 
chained to his oar, who is always under the 
lash of public criticism — who, bend his back 
never so low, must still do more to satisfy 
the exactions of his task-masters. The 
slave's only surcease from sorrow is death; 
a President only lives when, politically, he 
is dead. And the sneers of men and wom- 
en! What do I care for them; why should 
any one care? If a man is too virtuous or 
too vicious, too learned or too ignorant, too 
selfish or too generous, there will be men and 
women to sneer at liim, and their sneers are 
as valuable as their applause. They may 
have it all. I am done with it." 

''And you will never long for the old life; 
you will never wish yourself back in the Sen- 
ate?" she anxiously asked. 

"Never," he replied, firmly. "Life hence- 
forth shall have something more in it for 
me than the sneers of men who are envious 
or the insincere compliments of men who 
think by flattering my vanity they will gain 
something. You, dearest, will neither flat- 
ter nor sneer. When you praise me I shall 
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feel certain j^ou mean what you say, and 
when you chide me I shall know that it is not 
envy which makes you critical. But what 
a selfish brute I am! I have been talking 
about my happiness, never a word about 
yours; but then you know I can't be happy 
unless you are also. And you will be hap- 
py, Laura?" he asked. 

"I shall try to be/' she said, ''but oh, 
Montgomery, do listen to me." 

"Not another word," he answered, gayly. 
"Most lovers obey before marriage; we will 
have to reverse it, and while I shall disobey 
you now, I shall make up for it after we are 
married by being your absolute slave. Will 
that satisfy you?" 

"It will have to, I suppose," she said, with 
a little sigh. 



Chapter XXVI 

SENATOR LAUGHTON MAKES A SPEECH 

The galleries of the Senate were thronged 
again the next day when Laughton rose to 
make the speech of which he had told Laura, 
the speech which was to be his valedictory 
to the Senate and his last utterance in pub- 
lic life. Lightly as he had spoken to Laura 
about turning his back on the Senate and 
giving up for her all that he had hitherto 
lived for, he knew well enough the price he 
was paying to make the girl his wife, and 
yet never for a moment did he hesitate. The 
position he held in Washington was very 
dear to him; he was proud of the power he 
wielded and the respect with which the coim- 
try held his opinions. He knew that he would 
be satirized and attacked when his wife was 
granted her divorce, he knew how his enemies 
would rejoice and his friends sorrow, and that 
his friends would no longer acknowledge him. 
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He had described the presidency to Laura 
as a thing which brought with it more pain 
than pleasure, and even when he told her 
this he saw the picture to which he had al- 
ways looked forward — he saw himself in the 
White House, surrounded by a Cabinet se- 
lected for their intellects and not for their 
political cunning, he saw himself as Pres- 
ident, holding steadfast to a Une of duty, 
executing it because he was right and undis- 
mayed by the criticisms of his enemies or 
the meticulous madness of his friends, a pol- 
icj" which would make the country, under 
his administration, the just envy of all the 
world. Like a glance all this had swept be- 
fore him as he walked the day before with 
Laura and belittled the presidency. And he 
put it all behind him without a moment's 
hesitation. All these things seemed trivial 
compared with his love for the girl. He had 
indulged in no fanciful exaggeration when he 
had told her that he worshipped her as a man 
worships a divinity. His love for her was so 
great, and his passion was so oveq)owering, 
that he felt he could only prove his devotion 
by making a great sacrifice. The world 
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would condemn him, but the sacrifice he 
made might plead his extenuation, and would 
show that his love was unselfish, that it was 
love and not mere passion that swayed him. 
Laughton sat at his desk while the gal- 
leries were filling up and other Senators were 
talking. During the last few days the sit- 
uation had changed for the better, and a rea- 
sonable hope was entertained that war might 
be averted. A resolution had been intro- 
duced in Congress to take a recess until the 
fall, and it was hoped the resolution would 
carry, and that, with the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the passions of the Jingoes would cool 
off. This resolution had been fiercely de- 
bated for a week, and the debate on his side 
of the chamber was to be closed by Laugh- 
ton. He sat at his desk, occasionally tak- 
ing a note so as to answer the arguments 
of the opposition when it was his turn to re- 
ply, but his eyes roved round the galleries 
looking for the girl who was to inspire him 
to his best efforts. He had determined that 
that speech, his last speech, should be great- 
er than any he had ever delivered ; that after 
his name was only a memory in that cham- 
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ber his last delivery should live and be talked 
about and quoted. 

"People will say that I was half insane/' 
he said to himself. "Well, if they do they 
will have to admit that, for a crazy man, I 
was logical to the end, and had all of a mad- 
man's cunning in concealing my insanity." 
Always a man with a keen sense of humor, 
the incongruousness of the situation appealed 
to him. " If they only knew," he said to him- 
self. " If my dear old colleague Enfield knew ; 
if Dexter, who believes in nothing, not even 
himself, knew, how surprised they would 
be! If they knew that I am talking to — " 
His eyes went up to the gallery and he saw 
Laura come in, and, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, accompanied by Jack Wright. The 
slightest inclination of her head and the 
faintest blush showed that she had caught 
his eye. " If that young man knew," Laugh- 
ton continued, his thoughts running on. 
"If they knew, how surprised they would 
be." He looked at the girl once more, whose 
eyes were bent on him, and it occurred to 
him that, for the first time in his career, he 
was about to make a speech to a single 
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person. Hitherto he had never given any 
thought as to who might hear him; his 
speeches had been made to the country at 
large. To-day he knew that he would speak 
to Laura; that it was she whom he was anx- 
ious to thrill; it was on her that he wanted 
his words to make such an impression that 
she would remember them long after his voice 
was silent and the speech only a memory. 
He was going to leave her for many months, 
and during those months he wanted her to 
think of him as she had last seen him, as 
the central figure of a great occasion, whose 
eloquence had made an effect so deep that it 
could not be effaced. Laughton was not an 
unduly vain man, but he was conscious of 
his power, and he knew the force of his elo- 
quence. He knew himself too well to feel 
any doubts. He knew his audience — the 
girl sitting in the gallery. He knew how 
he could appeal to her emotions, and he had 
determined to spare neither her nor himself. 
By one of those strange freaks of memory 
he thought of his wife. Both for her and 
himself he felt profound pity. Now, more 
than ever, he saw the pathos of it. He un- 
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derstood now, as he had never understood 
before, the feehng of other men whose first 
thought, in their hour of triumph, was of 
their wives. Mrs. Laughton rarely came to 
the Senate, and in the whole course of their 
married life she had not heard him speak a 
dozen times. It had always seemed rather 
curious to him that when other men spoke 
on important occasions their wives should be 
in the gallery, and it was their verdict they 
cared for most. He had seen other men leave 
the floor and go to the gallery to hear the first 
word of criticism from the woman whose in- 
terest w^as greater even than the man's. This 
had hitherto always seemed to him extraor- 
dinary ; it was a phase of the affections which 
he had been incapable of understanding. To- 
dav he understood. To feel that in that audi- 
ence there was but a single person, to forget 
everybody else and speak only to her, to know 
that every word he uttered would find a re- 
sponsive answer in her breast — ^this was a 
new sensation ; it was an inspiration to make 
him do his best. 

When he thought of his wife, how little 
she had understood him, and how little he 
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had been able to understand her, a great 
sadness came over him, a sadness for her 
as well as himself. What before he had only 
dimly realized was now very vivid. Other 
men had worked for their wives more than 
for themselves ; the successes of other men had 
been magnified by the knowledge that they 
would be shared in by their wives, to whom 
they would be more than to the men who had 
won them. Laughton had never known this 
feeling. The greatest happiness that can 
come to a man is to make a woman proud 
of him; to see the light of confidence shin- 
ing in her eyes ; to know the esteem in which 
she holds him. All this had been denied 
Laughton. For the first time he knew what 
he had lost, and how barren his life had been. 
For two hours he spoke, spoke as he had 
never spoken before. When he finished his 
audience sat for a moment, spellbound, with 
the sound of his voice still in their ears ; then, 
against the rules of the Senate, the galleries 
broke into loud applause. Senators pressed 
forward to congratulate him, so that he was 
unable to see what impression his speech 
had made on Laura. When he looked up 
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to the gallerj' he saw, to his annoyance, that 
she had alreadj* left. A minute later a page 
brought him a sealed envelope. He recog- 
nized Laura's handviTiting, and on the back 
of her card read in a hastj' scrawl : 

" I am in a dream, carried away by your words. You 
were inspired ; and you would give up everything for 
such a small thing as a girl's love. It must not be^ I 
cannot stop even to congratulate you, as I have to leave 
to keep an engagement. As ever, L/' 

The Senate voted on the resolution to ad- 
journ, which was carried bj" a narrow ma- 
jority. Laughton's eloquence had not been 
without result. When the session closed 
Laughton walked over to his elderly col- 
league, Enfield, and said: "Will you dine 
with me this evening at seven o'clock at the 
club? I have a matter of some importance 
which I want to discuss with you." 

Enfield accepted the invitation. 




Chapter XXVII 

LAURA'S SACRIFICE 

Enfield and Laughton dined at the Cos- 
mopoUtan Club. Their dinner was frequent- 
ly interrupted by members who came over to 
their table to congratulate Laughton on his 
speech, which was still ringing in the ears of 
Washington. Between Enfield and Laugh- 
ton there existed a bond of sincere affection. 
The older man was fond of Laughton, and 
he was proud of the reputation he had brought 
to the State. Next to love of country. State 
pride is the strongest feeling in the breast of 
an American. Enfield beamed every time a 
man came over and added his congratula- 
tions, and felt more certain than ever that in 
Laughton he looked upon the next President. 

It was only a short distance from the club 
to Laughton's house. Laughton let himself 
in with his latch-key and escorted his guest 
to his Ubrary on the second floor. As he 
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turned on the electric lights his servant 
handed him a letter. 

"This letter was left here late this after- 
noon, and the messenger said it was very 
important, and that it was to be given to 
you the moment 3'ou came in." 

Laughton glanced at the envelope. It was 
in the bold, irregular handwriting he knew 
so well. He took up a paper-cutter, then, re- 
membering the presence of his guest, he 
turned to Enfield and said : 

"Enfield, you'll have some whiskey?" and 
he nodded to his man. Turning to Enfield 
once more, he said: "Take that chair near 
the bookcase. I think you will find it com- 
fortable, and you'll find a fairly good cigar 
on the table. Will you excuse me while I 
read this letter?" 

Enfield walked over to the cigar table. 
There were travelling-bags and a rug scat- 
tered about the room. "Going away?" he 
inquired. 

Laughton had inserted a paper-cutter in 
the corner of the envelope. "Yes," he an- 
swered, shortly, in reply to Enfield's ques- 
tion, without looking up. Then he drew 
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out the letter and commenced to read. It 
was a long letter; there were several sheets, 
written on all sides in a woman's usual way. 
While he was still reading the servant return- 
ed and poured out the whiskey and soda for 
Senator Enfield; then he waited for his mas- 
ter's orders. Laughton finished at last, and 
replaced the letter in the envelope. He sat 
with his eyes bent on the desk. Enfield was 
smoking. It was the servant who broke the 
silence. 

"Will you have something to drink?" he 
asked. 

"If you please/' said Laughton, and as 
the man handed him the tumbler he said: 
"You need not stay up, Jenkins. I think 
we have everything here we want." 

"Very good, sir," then the man hesitated 
a moment and asked: "Have you any or- 
ders for to-morrow?" 

No." 

You are going away?" 

Yes." 
"Shall I call you any earlier than usual?" 

I shall not need to be called. Good-night." 

Good-night, sir." 
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Laughton walked over to the cigar-table 
and picked out a cigar with great delibera- 
tion. He looked at it critically before he 
lighted it; then he walked over to the man- 
tel-piece and, leaning his arm on the corner 
and facing Enfield, he said : 

"Tm out of the Senate." 

Enfield gazed at him in silence for a min- 
ute, then he slowly said: "You are what?'' 

"Tm out of the Senate." 

"What in the name of goodness do you 
mean?" 

" I mean exactly what I say. I've resign- 
ed mv seat in the Senate." 

Enfield continued to smoke. There was 
silence between the two men. "Laughton," 
he said, "you are not drunk, and you have 
not suddenly gone crazy, so far as I can 
see. Will you be good enough to explain 
what you mean?" 

"I asked you to come here to-night, En- 
field, to tell you that I had resigned my seat 
in the Senate, that I am going abroad, and 
that when I return I shall be married — " 

Enfield uttered an exclamation. 

"Don't interrupt me, please," he resumed, 
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in the same passionless voice which he had 
used after reading the letter. " I had thought 
you would be a witness at my wedding; 
that wedding will not take place." 

" This is absolutely incomprehensible. Why, 
man, you are married." 

Laughton paid no attention to the interrup- 
tion. "I must tell you all. A few months 
ago I met a girl of twenty-three. We loved 
one another. I loved her so much that I 
would not make her my mistress. During 
the last few months I have lived simply for 
her; I have been willing to sacrifice every- 
thing for her; I have sacrificed all. She 
loved me; that I know. You know my 
views on marriage; you know what I think 
married people ought to do when one of 
the parties to the contract has ceased to 
love the other. I went to Mrs. Laughton; 
I frankly told her all. I respect and ad- 
mire Mrs. Laughton; unfortunately, I do 
not love her, because we have nothing in 
common, but what is still more unfortunate, 
Mrs. Laughton loves me in her own way. 
But things could not go on in this way, and 
when she heard what I had to say she show- 
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ed her generosity by consenting to secure a 
divorce. I am not attempting to excuse my 
conduct or asking for any sympathy. I am 
merely stating the facts. 

" Mrs. Laughton is now in one of our new- 
est States, whose laws invite to divorce quick- 
ly and quietly — I believe, by the bye, that the 
State owes its admission into the Union to your 
good offices in having passed the bill — and 
by the judicious use of money the filing of 
the suit has escaped the attention of prying 
eyes, and a most interesting piece of news 
has been kept out of the papers. The suit 
will shortly be heard, and as there will be no 
defence the decree will of course be granted. 
I have transferred to trustees, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Laughton, sufficient property to en- 
able her to live in comfort. Immediately 
after I finished my speech this afternoon I 
sent to the governor of our State my resig- 
nation, to take effect at once. 

" When I left the Senate Chamber this after- 
noon I left it for the last time. Had not my 
plans miscarried, I intended to sail for Eu- 
rope to-morrow, to remain there until Mrs. 
Laughton had secured her divorce, when I 
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should have returned and married the girl 
whom I have mentioned. I shall not marry 
her now." 

Enfield Ustened to this recital in amaze- 
ment. What appealed to him more than any- 
thing else was the singularly lifeless tone in 
Laughton's voice and his impassive atti- 
tude. The man whose eloquence a few hours 
before had thrilled the Senate had made his 
confession in the monotonous, level voice of 
a schoolboy reciting a lesson which he did 
not understand. There was not a shade of 
passion, not a trace of emotion, not the least 
evidence of feeling; he talked like a man re- 
peating, in the travail of delirium, words 
born in his brain, but which to him mean 
nothing. His pose was that of a man recit- 
ing a triviality which has no personal in- 
terest for him. He never changed his atti- 
tude. His right hand held the corner of the 
mantel -piece for support, his left hung 
straight by his side, holding the cigar, which 
had gone out, and never once had it been 
raised to accentuate or emphasize his speech. 

He walked to his desk. He took up the 
letter which he had read on first coming into 
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the room, drew out the sheets from their cover 
and handed them to Enfield. "Read," was 
all he said. 

He went back to his former place at the 
mantel - piece, and with his eyes fastened on 
Enfield, watched him read. And this is what 
Enfield read : 

" When you receive this I shall be man^ied — ^mar- 
ried to Jack Wright. We went from the Senate Qiam- 
ber this afternoon to the house of a minister and were 
man*ied ; no one will know of it for a few days. I do 
not ask your forgiveness — ^that would be turning a 
tragedy into a farce ; I do not ask you to forget me — 
I know you too well not to know you cannot do that ; 
but I do ask you, you who know me better than I know 
myself, to still believe in me. 

" Montgomery, I have married Jack Wright be- 
cause I loved you. Do you understand, do you know 
what I mean? It is so hard to have to write, but it 
would be harder to tell you this, and you and I must not 
see each other again, not now, not until time has dim- 
med recent memories. I have married because it was 
the only thing to save you, to prevent you making 
a sacrifice so great that it would ruin you without 
hope of redemption. I know what you would do for 
me, I know that you would resign your seat in the 
Senate and give up everything for me, and it is too 
much, I am not worth it. You frightened me the last 
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time we walked together when you told me your plans. 
I knew how great your love was for me, but I never 
imagined that for me you would give up everything. 
It must not be. I cannot, I will not allow you to gain 
me at such a cost You have taught me the unselfish- 
ness of love. I have learned the lesson. 

" I have married Jack Wright. I do not love him as 
I love you, and yet I shall make him a loyal and dutiful 
wife, and I shall do my best to make him happy. I 
hope I may succeed. I suppose few of us realize our 
ideal. My ideal of marriage was — why should I talk 
about that now ? Perhaps I expected too much, perhaps 
God purposely makes us suffer so that he may com- 
pensate us for it later. I don't know, but I do know 
that for the last few months, ever since I have known 
you, I have been very happy, and I have learned so 
much from you that that brief dream of happiness will 
outweigh all the unhappiness which may come in the 
future, if I am to be unhappy, but I pray not. It will 
be precious to me to know that you think of me ; that 
we shall always be very dear friends. 

" What more can I say to you, Montgomery, that 
will not sound trivial? You know how I wish I could 
save you from pain, yet I know the pain I shall inflict 
upon you ; but it is better this than the reproaches and 
the misery in the years to come. We part now, and 
although I may never see you again, I shall never for- 
get you ; you will occupy a comer in my heart which 
will be sacred to you alone ; in that sanctuary no one 
else shall enter. This is not disloyalty to my hus- 
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band ; I know you would not wish me to be disloyal to 
him, but the feeling I have for you I can have for no 
other man. Oh, Montgomery, will you understand 
what I mean but what I cannot say; will you enter 
into my heart and brain and see the thoughts that are 
in me? It is the last thing I ask of you. It is the 
thing I pray for : that you now can understand me as 
I understand myself; that while I have stabbed you 
to the heart I have done it that you may yet live. 

" You will perhaps think that I have simply grown 
tired, that I am fickle and inconstant, that for the 
moment Jack Wright appeals more to me than you do. 
No, no, no. Do not believe that. You cannot beUeve 
that. You know me better. That is why I do not 
ask your forgiveness or your f orgetf ulness ; that is 
why I still ask you to think of me, to think of me as you 
always have, and to know that the memory of your love 
is the most precious thing that I possess. 

" I told you once that it was my misfortune to bring 
unhappiness wherever I went. Some people radiate 
happiness, others have misery in their train, and, un- 
fortunately, I am one of the latter. When I was a 
child the other children were envious of my toys and 
my clothes ; when I was a school-girl most of my com- 
panions were jealous of my good looks (I am saying 
this without conceit) ; since I have grown up men have 
loved me, and I have been able to give comfort to none 
of them. Women have hated me because their hus- 
bands have been too fond of me. And yet I have al- 
ways tried to make people happy. I wanted to be 
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liked at school, I have wanted girls to think well of me. 
I have never tried to win any man's love except yours ; 
I have never coveted any woman's husband until I 
met you. I struggled against that love; I could not 
bring myself to do Mrs. Laughton such a great wrong. 
But you made me love you. And this is the only re- 
turn I can give you for all your love. It is so cruel that 
I would kill myself if I dared, but I have not the courage 
now, 

" To-morrow, perhaps, the day after, certainly, our 
marriage will be known, and we shall go to one of the 
Western posts. In a few years, when you are President, 
you may order us back to Washington, and we, you 
and I, will be able to meet as friends, as the dearest of 
friends, and, looking back on the past, can agree that 
we both did what was right. Until then, Montgomery, 
think of me and know that I shall always think of you. 

" LAURA." 

Enfield folded the letter and handed it back 
to Laughton. "Laughton/' he said, ''what 
can I say? To say that I think it is the best 
must, I know, sound banal and bring you no 
consolation, but will you be advised by me? 
All is not lost because one woman has proved 
faithless, and you have proved false to your 
duty. Mrs. Laughton loves you. Telegraph 
to her to return here at once ; telegraph your 
attorneys to have the suit dismissed; tele- 
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graph the governor not to act on your res- 
ignation, and all will be well. Go away 
for a time, if needs be, but don't wreck 
your career because a girl marries a man 
she does not love." 

" Enfield, you are a happy man ; and you 
have been a happy man for the past forty 
years; you are not a man of passion and 
emotion. Men who find all that they need 
in their wives and their children, whose en- 
joyment is bounded by their firesides and 
the nursery, have no comprehension of the 
unfortunate. You tell us to seek happiness, 
just as if happiness was on tap and could be 
drawn oflf and crowded into a quart measure. 
Good God " — and for one moment there was 
a trace of the old Laughton in his voice and 
manner, but he quickly relapsed into his 
former impassivity. "Good God, Enfield, 
can't you understand that a man of my tem- 
perament doesn't love twice ; that love to him 
is everything or nothing; that I wouldn't 
give up the last few months of my life in 
exchange for eternity; that to be the hus- 
band of that girl for one year, yes, for a sin- 
gle month, I would risk eternal damnation 
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and consider the price none too high? I am 
not whining, I am not excusing myself, I am 
not asking you for sympathy; I know very 
well what you must think of me, what all 
the world will say of me to-morrow. But it 
does seem hard that we pitchfork ourselves 
into marriage, that we go through years of 
imhappiness, and when at last a little meas- 
ure of happiness is within our grasp it van- 
ishes before we can touch it. There, what is 
the use of talk?" He straightened himself 
and looked directly at Enfield. There was 
at last a human quality in his voice; there 
were the unwept tears in his throat which had 
so often drawn the tears from his audience. 

"Enfield," he said, "we have been more 
than colleagues; we have been friends. I 
owe you much; you have always been gen- 
erous and kind to me. Don't think too 
harshly of me when men abuse me and sneer 
at me and talk of the folly of an old man in 
love, men who degrade love and know only 
itsgrossness." 

Enfield crossed over to Laughton and put 
his hand on Laughton's shoulder. "Why 
let men sneer at you?" he asked. "Send 
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those telegrams and go to bed. There will 
be a new world to-morrow/' 

" No, no, that is done and ended with. We 
won't go into it again. I have played the 
game and lost; FU lose like a man. Good- 
night." And he held out his hand to En- 
field, a smile on his lips, a light in his eye — 
for one moment the Laughton of the Senate. 

Enfield ignored the proffered hand. " Don't 
let us say good-night; let us talk this thing 
over and see if there is not some way out of 
the wilderness. Frankly, Laughton, I don't 
want to leave you to yourself. Mrs. Enfield 
and the children, you know, are at the sea- 
shore. Let me sleep here to-night, or, better 
still, come and keep me company at my 
house." 

"Enfield, you mean well, but you torture 
me. Good God, don't you see that I want 
to be alone, that I must be alone, that no one 
can help me?" Then, with a sudden change 
of manner, he added: ''Pardon me for my 
irritation. I did not mean to offend you, and 
I appreciate all your kindness, but I must be 
alone. Good-bye, old friend." 

"Not good-bye," Enfield said, as he shook 
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his hand. " It sounds hke a parting. Rather 
au revoir, I shall see you early in the mom- 
ing. 

'' Au revoir, then, if you prefer it. You 
always did stickle about phrases/' Laugh- 
ton said, humorously, as he conducted En- 
field down-stairs. The air blew in fresh and 
cool as Laughton threw open the front door. 
Both men stood on the threshold, Enfield 
still reluctant to leave, Laughton admiring 
the moon which hung over the sleeping street 
like a great ball of silver. ''I am glad the 
moon is full to-night," Laughton said. 
"From childhood I have been passionately 
fond of the moon, and I shall let it shine 
into my room when I go back." 

Are you not going to bed?" 

Not yet. I have something to do first." 

What?" 

Letters to write and one or two other 
things to attend to. By the way," he broke 
off, hastily, ''have you read Thompson's 
latest book. Social Economics ? It is worth 
while reading. The style, as perfect as the 
argument, in the main, is correct. I dis- 
agree with him here and there, but only on 
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details. I know you think it is rather curi- 
ous that I should be discussing books at this 
time and under the circumstances, but while 
I was standing here I suddenly remembered 
the book, and I want you to read it. What 
a fantastic thing the brain is!" 

There was no excuse for Enfield to linger 
longer. "Good-night," he said. 

"Good-night," repeated Laughton, his 
voice as firm, his hand as steady as ever. 

Enfield walked thoughtfully down the 
steps. "It is best to leave him alone now," 
he said to himself. "He will take a more 
rational view of life to-morrow. He must 
be saved from his own folly." 



Chapter XXVIII 

FATE THE ARBITER 

Slowly Laughton retraced his way to 
the room. He walked like an old man. 
With every step he took he buried a year. 
Between the front door and the threshold of 
his library twenty years had been added to 
his life. 

He entered the room and looked around 
like one to whom everything is unfamiliar. 
For years he had lived in the same house; 
night after night he had worked in that same 
room, and now, as he came back to it, all 
seemed strange. What he saw was not the 
furniture or the things around him. What 
he saw was the face and figure of the girl. 
She was there in front of him, about him, 
sitting in the chair, at his desk. With dev- 
ilish malignity she was laughing at him, 
appealing to him, sneering at him. He saw 
her in the arms of the man for whom he 
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had been deserted; he saw his kisses on her 
lips. 

Unconsciously, almost, he walked across 
the room and stood in front of a bookcase, 
looking at the backs of books, as if their 
titles conveyed nothing to him. Mechani- 
cally he put forth his hand — it was the ac- 
tion of a man aroused from slumber, grop- 
ing in the half-light, looking for something 
more by habit than conscious thought — 
pulled out a book and opened it at random. 
It was Bacon's Essays, His eye fell upon 
this sentence: "They do best who, if they 
cannot but admit love, yet make it keep 
quarter, and sever it wholly from their seri- 
ous affairs and actions of life; for if it check 
once with business, it troubleth men's fort- 
unes, and maketh men that they can no- 
wise be true to their own ends." 

He threw the book down on the table in 
front of him and slowly walked up and down 
the room. "Wise old man," he said, half 
aloud, " wisest and most venal of philoso- 
phers. How easy it is to be wise and for- 
get your own wisdom. Everybody knows 
it. Everybody knows that love and sanity 
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cannot mix. Everybody knows that 'it 
troubleth men's fortunes, and maketh men 
that they can nowise be true to their own 
ends.' I could have told that to any one ex- 
cept myself. Well, I have not been true to 
my own ends — " 

He stopped abruptly in his feverish walk 
and went to his desk. He sat down and 
drew a sheet of paper towards him. He 
wrote : 

" So the woman I thought to be more than a woman 
is only a woman after all. Like all women you have 
played with passion, you wanted to see what it was 
like, it amused you while it lasted, and you have tired. 
You talk of not sacrificing me, of not sacrificing your- 
self, and you rush to the arms of another man and be- 
come his wife. His wife! How he is to be congrat- 
ulated I You cannot love him ; had you loved him you 
would not have let me tell you my love during these 
last few months. You talk of sacrifice. What do 
you know of the meaning of the word? You know 
nothing except the passing passion of the moment. 
My congratulations to the bride and bridegroom. How 
long before the novelty wears ofif and — " 

He stopped as abruptly as he had com- 
menced. "No, by God, no," he said, with 
a voice of passion. " It is a lie, and I am a 
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cur. She loves me, and greater love than 
this no woman can show. She has sacri- 
ficed herself to save me. She has married 
Wright, and she loved me." 

He tore the letter into fragments. Once 
more he wrote : 

" I have always understood you. I think I under- 
stand now the supreme surrender you have made and 
how great your love is. But it was all so useless. 
Oh, my dearest, why did you do it ; did you not know 
that it was I who ought to have made the sacrifice, 
that I would have saved you even from myself 
rather than you should have done this thing? And 
this is to be the end of our love — ^to condemn you to 
marriage as the only escape, to make you — " 

He threw the pen down. "This is folly, 
madness, cowardice," he said. ''What is 
there to be served by writing her; what is to 
be gained by a letter? It would look well in 
print, but the newspapers will have enough 
to write about without that." He tore the 
letter into pieces. His eye fell on Laura's 
letter still lying on the desk. He read it 
over for the last time, although he could have 
repeated it by heart, and slowly tore it into 
scraps. He passed the fragments back from 
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hand to hand, as if, being a part of her, he 
was reluctant to give them up. Then he 
let them slowly drop in a little heap on the 
floor. 

He opened a drawer of his desk and took 
out a box. From the box he drew out a re- 
volver. He looked at it narrowly and felt 
the trigger. 

''Why not?" he said, half aloud, as if in 
answer to an unspoken thought. " Why not 
end it all now? There is much virtue in a 
scrap of lead and a few grains of powder, 
and yet — j^et — it is rather contemptible to run 
away after defeat, to surrender when there is 
still a chance to fight. Death! I wonder 
why most men are so frightened by the word? 
I don't think I fear to dife; the future has no 
terrors for me. I have a right to do with my 
life as I see fit; still have I the right to de- 
stroy? Why not? What is there left?'' 

He raised the revolver slowly, like a man 
still weighing the merits of a debatable ques- 
tion, slightly turned in his chair, perhaps to 
steady his hand, and as he did so his eye fell 
on a photograph of Laura on his desk. " Not 
yet/' he said, and put the revolver down with 
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sudden determination. The photograph was 
in a small leather frame, the only thing the 
girl had given him. He drew the picture 
from the frame. He rivetted his eyes on the 
girl's face, as if he would compel her to solve 
the problem with which he had been wres- 
tling; then, bit by bit, he tore the card into 
atoms, scattering them on the floor. 

He pushed back his chair with an impa- 
tient gesture. The room was hot and close. 
He turned off the electric lights and threw 
wide open one of the windows and stood 
there inhaling the air scented with flowers 
from the adjoining park. The moon was 
waning, but there was still light enough to 
make every object distinct. His library 
overlooked the street, and the noise of open- 
ing the window made an unkempt man, who 
had been resting against the iron fence 
which separated the front lawn from the 
pavement, pull himself together and slouch 
off down the street. "Poor devil,'' said 
Laughton, "homeless and probably hun- 
gry, and yet the fear of the unknown stays 
his hand." His compassion was aroused, 
and his impulse was to call the man back 
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and give him some money, but he had al- 
ready turned the corner. 

With a half sigh Laughton turned from 
the window and walked over to his desk. 
The revolver glittered in the mellowed light. 
Laughton picked it up, handling it fondly, 
lingeringly, lovingly almost. He stood there, 
again engaged in that mental struggle. 

Suddenly a great longing came over him 
to look once more on the house where Laura 
lived. He did not know from her letter 
whether she had gone back to her father's 
house that night or whether she was with 
Wright, but the desire to be near her, even 
if brick walls separated them, was too strong 
to be overcome. Perhaps he still clung to 
hope. 

Noiselessly he let himself out. Secretary 
Wentworth lived only a short distance away. 
The streets at that hour were silent and de- 
serted. The moon had gone down. It was 
that most mysterious of all hours between 
night and morning, when a day is dying and 
a new day is not yet born. There was not a 
sound, not even the rustle of a leaf. It might 
have been a city of the dead. 
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Secretary Wentworth's square, modem, 
ugly red brick house was as lifeless as those 
all around it. Whether the house sheltered 
the girl who was now another man's bride 
Laughton could not tell. Whether Laura's 
secret was still unknown to her parents he 
could not guess. Minute after minute he 
stood there, looking at the house ; then 
he turned and slowly walked away. 

His feet, without conscious effort, took him 
to the house where Wright had rooms a dozen 
blocks away. It was a better-class boarding- 
house, at one time the residence of an old 
Washington family. In the growing light it 
looked shabby. The house was dark; the 
front doors were tightly closed. To Laugh- 
ton there was no way of reading the mystery. 

He turned once more in the direction of 
his own home. There was a faint blush of 
pink in the sky. There was a rustling, a 
movement in the air, like a sleeper stretch- 
ing himself on awakening. Nature was 
throwing off her bedclothes preparatory to 
facing another day. There was a twitter- 
ing of birds and trees, as if birds and trees 
were calling to each other to get up. Nature 
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was opening her eyes. The ribbon of pink 
in the sky deepened and broadened until it 
became a wide scarf edged and pierced with 
blue. It rose higher in the heavens and 
drooped to earth like the flowing train of 
a celestial goddess. Day was breaking. 

The streets had sprung into life. Laugh- 
ton passed small boys, white and black, 
singly and' in couples, on their way to the 
newspaper offices to get their bundle of pa- 
pers. He passed negroes shuffling along to 
their work, who, with the fear of their race 
for the "night doctor,'' eyed him suspicious- 
ly and kept to the middle of the street so that 
no evil-disposed person might dart out from 
the shadow of a doorway and carry them off. 
Milk carts were going their rounds. For a 
moment his heart almost stood still. Two 
colored girls, their voices shrill and pene- 
trating, passed him. He heard one of them 
say : " I sez to her, ' Fo' da Lawd's sake. Mis' 
Laura, you ain't agwine to marry dat — '" 
and the rest of the conversation was lost in 
the distance. A black cat daintily crawled 
down a high flight of steps and sat down on 
the sidewalk to make her toilet. She looked 
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up at Laughton as he passed and went on 
undisturbed. The birds were singing, the 
leaves of the trees were rustling and quiver- 
ing as they always do in the early morn- 
ing, even when there is no wind; life was 
visible all around. Another day was bom. 

At the comer of the street leading to his 
house stood the poUceman on duty. He 
touched his hat respectfully to Laughton, 
who gave him back his "Good-morning." 
As he passed the man Laughton put his 
hand in his pocket and felt there a couple 
of cigars. He drew them out, turned, and 
said, "Have a cigar, officer," and held out 
the cigars. "Much obliged, Mr. Senator," 
the policeman said, as he took them, and 
Laughton continued on his way. 

The vestibule door of his house stood ajar. 
As Laughton pushed it open he stood for a 
brief second confronting a man who had 
been crouching against the wall. There was 
the sound of a pistol, and Laughton fell back 
on the steps without a groan. 

An unkempt man was slouching down the 

street. 

THE END 
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If each of the novels of American life by American 
authors which Messrs. Harper & Brothers project for the 
current year proves as good as ' Eastover Court House/ 
the twelve volumes will constitute a decided addition to 
American fiction." — Detroit Free Press, 

" Its charm lies in the constant succession of strongly 
drawn pictures of life. One chapter after another presents 
these scenes, as sharply outlined and deep in shadows as 
an artistic photograph. The book ... is absolutely 
fascinating." — Louisville Courier-Journal. 

" Set in the midst of the fox-hunting and cross-country 
regions, there is the hoof-beat of the galloping hunter all 
through the story, which is full of dry humor and vivid 
pen-pictures of life." — Horse Show Monthly, 

" The horse stories are the best since David Harum s, 
and quite as laughable as his." — Chester Times, 

Comments from various reviewers I 
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" Warm with life, with the passions and emotions . . 

of Virginia." 
" Wholesome, true to life." 
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A novelist who sets out to depict a character like Becky 
Sharp is likely to come to grief. Hence it is surprising that 
Mr. Pier has not failed in portraying the social exile, Mrs. 
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It is ipi very clever novel. There is ' story to it ; there 
is apt phrasing and clear delineation of character ; there is 
much incisive and delightful epigram." — Evening Sun, 
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If the cleverest parts of this work had been entirely 
cut out, we should have called it one of the cleverest novels 
of the season." — Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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The book is characterized throughout by keen analysis 
and a delightful sense of himior." — Chicago Tribune, 

Comments from various reviewers s 
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" A rattling good story." 
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It is written in a style unknown nowadays, . . • 
with an impressive power revealed at each crisis of the 
tale, which makes the pulses stir and the eye glisten. What 
a book for the opening of the twentieth century I" — ^Julian 
Hawthorne, in the Journal, New York. 

" A very striking book, and one that I am quite sure will 
take an enviable place in line with record-breakers. It 
is the third of the ' American Novel Series,' and is entitled 
' Martin Brook.' I finished it at one sitting, so intense 
was my interest in it." — Buffalo Commercial, N. Y. 

" The third of the ' American Novel Series,' ' Martin 
Brook,' by Morgan Bates, appeals to the best in man and 
woman, and is a credit alike to author and publishers. . . . 
' Martin Brook ' is indeed an American novel, and of the 
best kind." — ^Philadelphia Daily Evening Telegraph, 

*' One's interest is caught and held by the hero from the 
moment of his first appearance in its pages. . . . There 
has not been a stronger scene [the library scene] written to 
revive the interest of jaded novel readers for many a day." 

— N, Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

" The story is told in a vigorous manner,and is certainly 
out of the common nui of fiction as it is told nowadays." 

— New York Sun, 
Comments from various reviewers ? 
" One of the most refreshing and natural of novels." 
" As good as it is charming." 
" A story of depth, color, and action." 
" It is refreshing to light upon a story like ' Martin 
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It plunges the reader directly into the social whirl 
of New York, and the hand that detains one there all 
through an intensely interesting succession of functions, 
flirtations, and incidents, ... is the hand of one who has 
seen something whereof she writes." — New York World, 

" There is more than one thinly disguised portrait in 
its pages — so we are told." — Mail and Express, New 
York. 

" Bobby Floyd is probably the most disagreeable and 
wholly exasperating cad ever put into an American novel. 
. . . There is love-making all through the book." — 
The Times, Washington, D. C. 

" They fall in love amid most delightful surroundings 
of tennis, boating, and driving." — Exchange. 

Comments from various reviewers 5 

" Devoid of problems or mental complications." 

A book for a summer day." 

Has the correct New York social atmosphere." 

Decidedly a fascinating book about attractive 
people." 

Full of touch-and-go conversation." 
" They all revel in smart talk and repartee." 
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Mr. Townsend has given us a novel that is a strong 
and vigorous picture of contemporary New York. He tells 
his story with the gayety and charm and light-hearted 
high spirits of one to whom the passing show of life is still 
full of interest, and he succeeds in interesting the reader. 
There is not a dull line in the book." — New York Journal. 

" The love story is well told, but the chief interest of the 
novel lies in its contrasted pictures of New York life — ^from 
Fifth Avenue to Hell's Kitchen." — Cleveland Plain^Dealer, 

" Mr. Townsend has made a very striking and daring 
use of his experience as a newspaper man. . . . He has 
l:^one about his business with vigor and decision. . 
There is hardly a chapter which does not stand out through 
sheer force of the author's fiuid of anecdote and observa- 
tion and humor." — New York Commercial Advertiser, 

" It is an eminent success. . . . We recall very few 
novels of the past year that we have read with such sus. 
tained interest " — The Churchman, New York. 

Comments from various reviewers 9 

" The book has countless good things. 
" ' Days Like These ' is full of life and New York." 
" A kaleidoscopic yet homogeneous picture of modem 
New York life." 

His pictures are vivid and true." 

Mr. Townsend writes incisively, vigorously.' 
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